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The ce C for 1911 


Fully guaranteed for one year | 
4-Cycle, 4-Cylinder Motor | 
Full 25 H. P. 



























CATALOG READY— We have prepared a book telling the whole s ory and it 

is one you will be glad to get, for it shows photographs and 
gives complete specifications of all the models of this par- 
ticular car which is the surprise of the year. Write us 
today for your copy. 


“Holeproof” |“ 
Yarn Common Yarn 


We pay an average of 70c per pound—the 
top market price—for the yarn used in Hole- 
proof Hose. We could buy two and a half 
times as much of common yarn for the same 
money. But ours is 3-ply Egyptian and Sea 
Island long fibre cotton, the very finest yarn 








Roadster, $800. With full equipment as shown, $875 obtainable. 
E present for 1911—in addition to the car manufactured last year—two >. k ve 2 
chassis with a variety of runabout and touring car bodies shown in That’s w hy i Holeproof, though softer 
our catalog C. ; : ge am ; 
The Paige-Detroit is a car that any man would be proud to own—a and lighter, are still the strongest hose on the 
handy car for the man who owns big cars and a snappy ‘‘big little’’ car market. 
of high efficiency and individuality for any man to own. 
7 T ’ : ss e - 
Why This Is a Good Car For Everyone To Own We use the latest and best machines for the oe 
Oe a SR gt ge ERR : _ , 99 2° ¥ > ; n each pou 
The Paige-Detroit is a car which is worth the money as an economy: while high- “Holeproof process of knitting. hundred pipef 
power cars costing five or six times as much are luxuries. 


‘ Z 3 —three-quarte 
Owing to the small cost of maintenance and the ease of handling in the city it is Several machines were imported simply to If you smok 





forging. Rear axle semi 
floating, nickel steel roller 
bearings. 
Frame—Pressed Steel. it will turn in a much smaller 


Motor 4 cylinder, 4 cycle, 
cast enbloc. Bore, 3% inch. 
Stroke, 4 inches. \ 

Valve Arrangement—On left 


y ; ae : cheap enough 
It requires no chauffeur—anybody in the family can drive it. { I & 
SPECIFICATIONS , 
them for their salesmen and officers as general utility vehicles. 
Axles— Front, I-beam drop 
circle than a large car. wo 
Most small cars rock and tip easily, very much to the dis- FOR M EN MEN AND CHILDREN 


an economical and handy car to go about in. than four cen 
It is easy to crank and to handle. 
Wheel Base—Touring Car 104 4 ( us Send 10 ( 
The maintenance cost is low—tires last a long time—mech- 
comfort of the occupants. 


. | better a half-inch stitch. for four cent: 
MBB EES SERRE eee Besides it takes up very little room in the garage. ' 
, It’s such a useful car that many corporations are buying %!: WEN 
inches. Roadster 90 inches 
THE SURBRUG 
anism is simple- there are few repairs because all parts are light 
and strong—will travel 250 miles on one tank of gasoline. ' 
It has all the ordinary advantages of the large car without 
their disadvantages—for instance 
With our spring suspension, however, the seat stays level and 














hand side, 5-16 inch lift Fo allows the car to ride easily over all bumps and ruts of the road. Be ylepre of 7? — the original can guarantee Six pairs Six canno 
inch valve diameter drop ‘ a¢ where, 
forge integral cams. guaranteed hose—have 38 years months. thi 
Innttion— Booch magneto fixed Plenty of Reserve Power a | : ¥ P | | ite. 
) : : Oo ose-Making experience DackK { é c ¢ : 
Bh cma Splash. Con- While most small cars have a small engine we believe in the . ehediamaanunaa a i ae You don't know what i desotiee 
- } aintained by doctrine of reserve power. ; ; ; Oo mM. are issinge j , rive iti 
arte cekapepaneed from Reserve strength is always a source of satisfaction whether f them are missing until i sive a cle 
i in a bank, army or automobile. i. Be nae Ef guar: ~_ 7 nr 9. . , “je i 
( ha Ee, syphon. For those who want accurate figures we will say that the A. The first pair Of guarantee d Hole proof a the rough trial. — 
é di disc, oper- L. A. M. rating for our motor is 22% h. p. yet it develops 27 h. p. bas ueatiaa ¢ > Tara -e ’ : ‘6 699 one 
a heaps oN ee under test—from eight to ten horsepower more than other cars hose evet made were pr¢ duced Don t judge | Lolepr« OT by rt an 
: “tiding selec ) s class sess. : wi ‘Be f ot : st Pagiegs 
Change Gear — Sliding selec- <E Ge Graes geen in the Holeproof lactory poor imitations, hose made gun on 
.. , — *: ig ; — our own 
herd ae gy Bead. A Word About Our Guarantee twelve years ago. Since then  golely to sell on our advertising. shooting 
ward—one reverse. Vac F ° ‘ = range. 
ster, two | forward—one mer We guarantee our car for one year. This is a definite guar- the business has multiplied more Get the original guaranteed 
verse; bet bear a ae antee, nothing misleading or contradictory. We will furnisha new ~o. : . : lv | - . a ‘ ‘6 -: - 
sion in Touring “ar cal ie part for any part found defective in material or workmanship if than hiity times, s¢ le y because hose—the genuine He ylepre oI 
> heat-treatec the end port is — ye our yoy for ant ne gna freight pee. f the -_ rth ; sf the oo yds | y te | | 
nicke et. ee . paid. uis refers to all parts of the car, but not accessories anc oO 4 ) -£ Se vearing the trade-mark shown 
Brakes—10 inch internal ex- res, these are guara “ed b akers. This guare ne ; . ” 7 . ; 
“panding and ars ee yout’ Gem Ga dete at te Lascuigs wl Goa car sek tamed to We spend $55,000 a year _ below and the signature 
tracting on pressed stee protect both dealer and buyer against imperfections which may : : ‘ 4 


drums on rear wheels. Brake 

rod carried inside frame 
Road Clearance 9% inches 

under axles ; ’ 
Prices— Roadster $800, Touring 


be found even in the highest priced cars. merely to see that each pair of 


Repair Parts At Cost “ Holeproof’’ is perfectly made. Conk Grosch Cres 















Car (with detachable ton- We will furnish all repair parts at cost price—something Ls3 people—all non-pre »ducers ; : a 
¥ $900. Coupe $1250—F. which no other automobile manufacturer has ever offered to do. . g . or ae The venuine “a oleproot are 
O. . Detroit bs ¢ We are satisfied with one profit and don’t want two. do nothing but inspect all day ‘ iy ; senuine Hole pl ; 
SERSYSE HRY We do want satisfied owners. sold in vour town. 
asseses Our enormous output and We'll : al 
i i - ‘ ‘ P . e te you the dealers names 
Will Continue 2-Cycle Motor direct plan of selling—from Noses or chi : 
oO *( es oO S ) 
’e shall continue to make our 2-cycle motor. ot — aler — ey : : ; j 
We firmly believe in its efficiency and future—but we have been forced by the larger demand factory to dealer to you enable direct where we 
for the 4-cycle type to make this our leader us to give you this quality at have no dealer, 
Either type of motor can be furnished > - . - 
the price you pay for common _ charges prepaid on 


298 Twenty-first Street hose—$1.50 up to $3.00 (accord- TeCe!PE OF remit 
Motor Car Co. DETROIT, MICHIGAN idee 


~ . ‘ tance 
ing to finish and weight) for six 





Write for free 


b ok, se How to Reg. U.S. Pat 
[These advantages also enable Make \ Offi 


pairs guaranteed six months. 


our Feet 
us to make hose so good that we Happy.’’ Carl tosh Fees 





Thetypical boys’ n 
of the topics whic! 
] f > 813 Fourth Street things; + AF 
) : Ns; practic: é 

Holeproof Hosiery Co. “Mitwaukee, Wis. grams on ieirit 
: Photograp! y. popu 

Co., S. A., City of Mexico, Agents for Mexican Republi Daure study, clea 
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Touring Car, $900. With detachable rear scats. Can be used for depot or marketing 
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PARIS | ollier’s 
IR 
G A RTERS Cover Design . . . +. # « ~ .« Drawn by W. H. Loomis | 


ee ee The Melting Snows. Frontispiece . . Photograph by John Kabel 6 
Editorials 


What the World Is Doing—A Pictorial Record of Current Events 
The American Newspaper 














° . . . . . . I2 
Outdoor America, Edited by Caspar Whitney 
From Coast to Coast by Automobile . ‘ .A.L. Westgard 13 
Illustrated with Photographs 
The Man and His Horse ; , ; . David Buffum 14 
Jor Name Illustrated with a Photograph 
The End of Free Land . , ‘ ; . AgnesC. Laut 15 ; 
PA RIS ; ; Illustrated with a Man R HE first essential to 
‘ The Art of Figure Skating ‘ ; . Irving Brokaw = 16 
ON CVeCTY Garter Illustrated with Photographs 


hair health is a 


The Game of Duck Shooting clean well - nourshe d 
’ > 


: , Percy M. Cushing 17 
Illustrated with Photographs 


ASTEIN& Co. Makers Vegetable Gardening in Tubs . . Martha McCulloch-Williams 18 























a toa A Raging Rogue Elephant siete = ; Pnetoeree Major F.R. Burnham ‘18 “a a ae ~ 
Tragedies in Bird Life . . . «. «. WilliamL. Finley 19 maintained by system- 
| Comment on Congress. en aieaas . Mark Sullivan 20 atic shampooing with 

| The Sportsman’s View-Point . ‘ ‘ ; Caspar Whitney 22 

| Comment on the $50,000 Verdict : ° — 

| The Average Man’s Money. . ‘ . ‘ ass -° 26 

: More Letters on the Cost of Living , 27 


(78 ORLIGHTS uw eamare 
~~ prnees 














The Servant—In House and Hotel 
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SursBruc’s | —_— NUMBER 17 | Why? Because Packer's 
| P. F. Collier & Son, Publishers, New York, 416-430 West Thirteenth St.; London, 5 Henrietta St., Covent 
ARCADIA | 











Garden, W. C.; Toronto, Ont., The Colonial Building, 47-51 King Street_ West. For sale by Saarbach’s Tar Soap em- 
News Exchange in the principal cities of Europe and Egypt; also by Daw’s, 17 Green Street, Leicester Square, 
London, W. C. Copynght 1911 by P. F. Collier & Son. Registered at Stationers’ Hall, London, England, and 


bodies the health-giving vir- 








| copyrighted in Great Britain and the British possessions, including Canada. Entered as second-class matter Feb- tues of the southern pines, 
| ruary 16, 1905, at the Post-Office at New York, New York, under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1879. Price: ‘ é ; 
United States and Mexico, 10 cents a copy, $5.50 a year. Canada, 12 cents a copy, $6.00 a year. Foreign, suitably combined with 
In each pound there are three to four | | 15 cents a copy, $6.80 a year. Christmas and Easter special issues, 25 cents. h h ° d | n 
hundred pipefuls—it costs $2.00 per pound | | ; other ygienic and Cleansing 
—three-quarters of a cent a pipe. NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS.—Change of Address—Subscribers when ordering a change of address should | | | 
‘ . P give the old as well as the new address, and the ledger number on their wrapper. From two to three weeks must | agents. t promotes norma 
If you smoke five pipes a day it’s less | | necessarily elapse before the change can be made, and before the first copy of Collier's will reach any new subscriber. 
than four cents—five hours of pleasure 





| scalp conditions, thus re- 
for four cents—certainly ARCADIA is : : aii 
cheap enough for you io smoke. storing and maintaining the 


SE TO 0 adie SS 2 ta mrts of the most health of the hair. 


* ° How Men who 
7) have healthy, 

}] Often * lustrous hair 

| shampoo once 


THE SURBRUG CO., 81 Dey Street, New York 
a week with Packer's Tar 


Soap. If the conditions are 
unhealthy, the shampooing 
should be more frequent. 
| Read the booklet men- 


tioned below. 






























cannot find else- 
where, at any- 
thing like our 
price, this 
gun’s equal in 
shooting qual- 
ities, material 
or workman- 
ship. 

Our experts 
target and 
test every 
gun on 
our own 
shooting 
































SF “Six shots 
in four 
seconds” 


Genuine’ im- 
ported Damas- 
cous Barrel. 24 
to 32inches. Full 
length top rib 
gives instantane- 
ous sight and takes 
the glare off barrel 
Hammerless non- 
cloxging action. 
Hinged breech block 
All working parts cov- 
ered up. No danger of 
shell back-firing and in- 
juring shooter. Taken 
down immediately with- 
jf out tools. Black walnut 
stock Fine finish. 12 
and 16 gauge. Bore and 
drov of stock optional. No 
extra charge for any fea- 
ture named, Sent with 
privilege of examination 
if desired 
Send for our free book 
describing our repeating 
and double-barreled shot 
guns, 


The Union Arms Co. 
414 Auburndale, Toledo, 0., U.S. A. 
































How? Wet the hair with 

warm water, make 
a lather of Packer’s Tar 
Soap, and apply to the hair. 
Then work the lather into 
the whole scalp, using a 
gentle rotary or kneading 
motion. Rinse thoroughly 
in warm water graduating 
to cold; then dry. 


















Send for our booklet of practical 
information ‘‘How to Care for 
the Hair and Scalp.’’ Mailed 


free on request. 





PACKER MFG. CO. 
Suite 88, 81 Fulton St., New York 


THE 


AMERICAN 















Thetypical boys’ magazine, Full a 
of the topics which delight boy f 

nature—how to make useful 
things; practical talksand dia- 
grams On electricity, w ireless, 
















Data ely eae science and ar ‘3 wor 
. i y. clean sports; history, er sy" x,» > } 4 , 
a hundred other inant eaieant | RIGHT flension Ignition *Ghaft Drive «Four Spee 
ustrated. Endorsed "ay wie * _* " of sara: . . 
bright boy ®,and half a million cove FOR The 30 Four Cylinders*3500=The 48’ Six Cylinders 4800 
yarenis. 





Prices Include Tops and Demounteble Rims. Complete Information on request 


The Locomobile Company of America 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, BRIDGEPORT, CONN Chi ago, Washington,San Francisco 


Only $1.00 for a full year 
10¢ a copy at news-stands 
THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING O., 
110 Majestic Bidg » Detroit, Mich. 



























IN ANSWERING THESE ADVERTISEMENTS PLEASE MENTION 


COLLIER’S 















SENTRY AT AN 
AtLantic Coast Fortress | 


“On $15 a month | 











on advertising No.1 


advertising plays in modern periodical 


——to you, the reader 


—to the advertiser 











Paint Without Qj 


A Free Trial Package is Mailed to Everyone 
Who Writes 





L. Rice, a prominent manufacturer of Adams, 

| NY. has discovered a process of making a new 

° kind of paint without the use of oil. He calls jt 

AM going to show the important part Powdrpaint. It comes in the form of a dry pow. 
der and all that is required is cold water to make 


| a paint weather =, fire proof and as durable 
| as oil paint. It adheres to any surface, wood, 


. : stone or brick, apedi ads and looks like oil aint 
' publishing and costs about one-fourth as much. . 
CHANGE OF | Write to Mr A. L. Rice, Manuf’r., 445 North 


St., Adams, N. Y., and he will send you a free 
trial package also color c ard and full informa. 
tion showing you how you can save a good many 


dollars. Write to-d: vy. 








































Chicago 
Ouly 10 mit 
450 rooms, 


Remarkable Discovery That Cuts Down Hot 1 § 
Weekly letter to readers ce 





25c a cake for soap ——and to the publication. KEY INSU ey a\ Nal 
Sentries of the U.S. Army, force¢ a to-stand ‘ ° ; vane 
the raw biting: coset mr en 0 gg yury's I will take this up, step by step, every sale Sor Week, Seen, tank” Lenco’ Ue { 
U. S. Battleships, carry between 7000 and week, in a quarter-page announcement reversipg’ device protects owners, name. and 
8000 cakes of Woodbury’s a year . . address (and postage stamp)—and these are 
Prepared by the greatest skin specialist addressed to the readers of Collier Ss. ee aear'er Gilman Gee on Boy tite. Air n 
known, Woodbury’s Facial Soap does more time. Send 10c for one, prepaid kept | 
for your skin than anything you can use r Agents Wanted -Everywhere outfit 
An unvarying use of Woodbury’s will keep The actual value of this quarter-page is Big Profits. Air « 
your skin in an active, healthy condition in avery ene ee 2 Bye pote not n 
w Pg ‘ resist 86 ee er | $400, or $20,400 for the fifty-one issues eS, ead antares anaes te 
_Woodbury s Facial Soap costs 25c a cake ° | N % K T C 7 ' culat 
No one hesitates at the price after their | remaining in IgII, a large amount of | eee ee we lage- 
Seiden aii cet, | money, but insignificant when considered | _— y —. 
For 10c, samples Woodbury's Factal Soap, | steal: 
Woodbury" moles ‘al Cream and cia! Soop aS a means to an end. reson) Ther 
Factal Powder.—Write today. Tue | put stamp here int 
omer | peogane oe Dept. J, Spring mea Sh ators 
srove Ave., Cincinnati s | 
| You and the advertiser and ourselves are eon 
> : | 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap necessary to each other. We're selfish | Ne 
Sadie be enough to see that the publication can not | WE SHIP ON APPROVAL They 
Dealers everywhere attain its highest effectiveness without a wihoet © cet Suse, eaees Se insur 
Trade Mark perfect onaitens confidense | it ONLY COSTS one cent to leam and | 
utu p ur unheard of prices anc ‘y arvelous offer 
“7 ? fs ” bigest zrade 1911 - vdel Wate 
ERIC ‘RSON | 4EG | Fac Prices ” u be he 
Does not chafe, overheat or draw end of stump TT.) 8 Fant | ~n "art Gataiog wn ul you write fer ex wate 
ful proposition on first sauiple bicycle going 
| your wn the fi 
Reasart Stvitititng Depertment | Rider ‘geal tre ohere aris renre 
| — cdg icediges les. We Sell cheaper 
THE LARGEST LIMB FACTORY IN THE WORLD 2 TRus, err Brake rear 
E. H. ERICKSON ARTIFICIAL LIMB CO. an irs and all s ms iries a hap wana 


9 Washington Ave. N. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 











bs, repairs. ar 
jo No t ae ane dan 





PREFERRED EQUIPMENT OF AMERICA’S BEST CARS 


Firestone 


NON-SKID TIRES 


Ensure Safety on 
Slippery Streets 










Quick-Detachable 


DEMOUNTABLE RIMS | 


Abolish Tire Delays 
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close 
Louch} 
with 


eep 
In 






















; \ 
Lf - % } you r Maker 
Ap 2 men 
Ay Ib 
:' , : : if 
OUR business runs best when you are in close touch with , 
} ~ 
every department—every employee—every job going d. C 
Look at the rubber For Quick tire - changin through. You can do this without leaving your office simply 
lettering that stands “th 8 | by installing a system of 
right out on the without hard work or pump- | 
tread of this tire. ing up, the equipment pre- | } oN 
Such a mass and eminent today is the Fire- | CS, CS < CC, SIC | 


variety of non-skid 
angles, edges, hol- 
lows andsides can- 
not be found on 
any other tire. No 
other tire can stop 
your slipping and 
skidding so effectually ‘S 
as the Firestone Non-Skid 
The tread is tough Firestone tread-rubber, 
as thick as a regular tire of other make, 


: ; a lifetime, and cost less than one cent a week per station 
plus this heavy Firestone lettering. water cannot enter and ruin case to keep in perfect working order : | 
ae Te } pel t ng OFM ° 
For all this extra rubber. non-skid and tube. Neither rust nor hard usage ‘ 
. . . , ti - r 
rotection and tire service, the price aM impair the efficiency of this rim. SAVE TIME AND FREIGHT Inves ere, Inter- phones They are Cory eaL ONE 
Pp ; ’ I / a paying investment whatever your gt 


0 
averages only 6°) more than our 









stone Demountable Rim. 


Its strongest — are | 
the former users of other de- 
mountable The quick 
detachable feature abolishes the 
staybolt nuisance and permits any 
number of tire-changes without even 
demounting rim from wheel. The base | Com. aging som. 
of the Firestone rim is solid—not split ais SO atata 


rims. 
arise In managing things, 


Inter- phones are made 


They last 


Se nd us your name and let us show 


‘hey can be installed comple 


Ioler phones 


They cut out the walking around, 


only 
te, 3 


from $6 to $30 per station, 


business. Booklet No. 7666 gives de- (7 i 


the worry, the uncertainties that 
by the Western Electric Company. 
ncluding labor and all materials at a 
depending upon the type of 
































u & 
regular smooth tread tires. you why Firestone Demountable tails. Write our nearest house for it. a 
» A ‘ . s mY 
Can you afford the risk of not using Rims are the most practical of all in bc a age Company Furnishes rod 
Firestone Non-Skid Tires? actual service. TELEPHONE OUR NEAREST HOUSE ree Se Seay edie, Reed. A VESTER CLL TLE ‘ 
F.W.1 
Have your car equipped right now with Firestone Demountable Rims, WESTERN E LECTRIC COMPANY LOT 
putting Non-Skids on the rear and carrying your used tires as spares ue elt Manufacturers of ee te \ 
ma . E : ys the 5,000,000 ~ pth 
THE FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER CO. Pitts oe ‘« Bell ’” Telephones Dalla meee) I 
‘* America’s largest exclusive tire maker AKRON, OHIO and all principal cities Mont : Winnipeg Vancouve haewors Lor a ™ , 
~ ] anne rg ne\ KY ane —_——— 
, ' 1 K 
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CHICAGO. ILL. 

‘ 5ist Boul. and Lake Shore. 
Chicago Beach Hotel American or European plan. 
Ouly 10 minutes’ ride from city, near South Park System; 
450 rooms, 250 private baths. Illus. Booklet on request. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
Hotel Savoy “12 stories of solid comfort.’ Con- 


crete, steel nnd marble. In fashionable 
shopping district. 210 rooms. 135 baths, Eng. grill. $1.50 up. 





ce ae 





Economical 
Heating 





Air must be driven out, and 
kept out, if a Steam Heating 
outfit is to do its best work. 
Air and steam, like oil and water, do 
not mix. Air sneaks into the radiator 
through ordinary valves, and stops cir- 
culation of steam the moment the fire 
lags—acts as acushion in keeping back 
the steam from filling the radiator. Air 
steals the heat you are paying for. 
There is just one way to stop this fuel 
waste—by keeping the air out of radi- 


ators and piping with 
Vacuum 


NORWALL vaives 


They keep air out of the system, and 
insure full heating value of radiators, 
and with far less coal burned. 


Water, when open to the atmosphere, must 
be heated to 212 degrees before it can boil, 
but without air in the radiators or piping, 
water boils at 170 degrees, which enables 
you to get heat from your fuel even when 
the fire lags or when the fireis banked. This 
represents a large saving in fuel, usually 154 
to 20% (many users save as high as 40%). 
NORWALL Vacuum Air 
Valves and NORWALL 
Packless Radiator Valves 
when fitted to your radi- 
ators in place of the ordi- 
mary valves enable you 
to steadily keep the radi- 
ators hot and 
working. Made 
solely of brass 
—will not wear 
out. Never need 
adjusting can- 
not be tampered 
with by irrespon- 
sible persons. 
Send for free book, ““New Aids 
to Ideal Heating,” of much 
value to owners and tenants. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 
Write to Dept. K. Chicago 
Makers of IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 


Ui Sts Ses ks obs os eds ots offs ok 


Copy Th etch 


an make big money istrator or 
art st for r nes. My 

































send ia 
tion of drawings show 88 
The Landon School *i.'tuniccnnt 


1435 Sehofleld Bidg., CLEVELAND, 0. 














The University of Chicago 


Correspondence-Study Dept. 


offers 350 class-roor. courses to non-res- 
ident students. One may thus do part 
vork ra Bachelor's degree Mlemen 
tary courses in many subjects, others for 
eachers, Writers, Accountants, Banker 
Business Men, Ministers, Social Workers, 
Etc. Begin any time. 





18th Year U.of C.(Div. A ) Chicago, Ill 





School Information **°:°""s: 


Schools in U.S r girls’ or boys 


AMERICAN SCHOOLS’ ASSOCIATION BUREAU 
935-9 Broadway, New York, or 55 State St.(Floor 15),Chicago 


Hahnemann Medical College 


5lst regular session opened September 27th 
Laboratory ¢ jnipr t mntet ( 
passed. F r For deta 


C. HENRY WILSON, Registrar, 3129 Rhodes Ave., Chica 1 


ill ding 


State whethe 








I TEACH MAIL 
WRITE FOR MY FREE BOO 


and beautiful specimen 





name elegantly written on a 











card if you er e stamn Write today Addres 
F. W. TAMBLYN, 416 Meyer Bldg., Kansas City, Mo 
LOTS OF FUN FOR A DIME 
Ventriloquist’s Double Throat 110° 7.0", et. Ast 
and 1 ends. Neigh like a 
LOADS OF FUN aacar tai . 
Double Throat Co., Dept. J, Frenchtown, N. J 
___ SS tachctiadliedartabatans 
1 ANSWERING THESE ADVERTISEMENTS PLEASE MENTION COLLIER’S 














“How to Become a Good Penman” 
Your | 











Editorial Bulletin 





























Saturday, January 14, 1911 
oe 


The Financial Sharks and Collier’s 
oa 


@. ‘‘ The Average Man’s Money’’—its saving, its investment —is a 
pretty important subject in this country. In a regular department, 
Collier’s is considering from week to week the matter of invest- 
ment, and from time to time in special articles is printing facts about 
the financial confidence men and plain money-crooks. We are glad to 
say that both are appreciated. Here is a translation of part of an 
article in the last November issue of ‘‘Rivista Commerciale,’’ the period- 
ical published by the Italian Chamber of Commerce in New York City: 


YOY YO 












































q. ‘The recent arrest, under sensational circumstances, of the members of 
the firm of Burr Bros. in the Flatiron Building, New York, an office for 
the sale of Mining, Railway, and Industrial Stocks, has laid bare the evil 
of parasitical pseudo-business with which this country is infested, and 
which mulcts thousands of victims among the trusting and credulous 
immigrants (chiefly from Italy) who allow themselves to be deceived. 


‘‘The kind of business carried on by this firm came under observation 
at the end of 1907, but it is only lately that any action has been taken. 
Collier’s Weekly in the issues of August 3, Number 19, 1907; August 10, 
Number 20, 1907; August 17, Number 21, 1907; August 24, Number 22, 
1907; August 31, Number 23, 1907, in lengthy articles, mentioning names, 
denounced the frauds being perpetrated at the expense of the public. In 
the last-named number they referred specially to Burr Bros., and repro- 
duced a photograph of one of their letters. They had already reproduced 
in the number of August 10, facsimiles of Stock Certificates and Advertise- 
ments, and had shown up all the workings of this and other similar 
concerns. It took the Post-Office three years to bring them to book 


@ ‘In the Chamber of Commerce we have from time to time set store 
by the denunciations and revelations of Collier’s Weekly, and now con- 
sider it our duty to express to that fearless and deserving magazine our 
true and lively sense of gratitude in the name of the Italians who, during 
the past three years, have referred to us for information and have suc- 
ceeded in keeping their savings intact, thanks to the exposures in Collier’s 
Weekly (August 10, 1907) of the condition of affairs that existed.” 








@. That, Collier’s thinks, is a fine thing to have said about it. Since 1907, of 
course, the crusadehas gone on; in 191] it will be pushed with the same enthu- 
siasm and, we hope, intelligence and success. Often, we can not find the room 
in Collier’s for telling the whole truth about men and companies that are try- 
ing to trade worthless stock or other forms of gold bricks for good bank bal- 
ances, but we are always glad to answeras well as we canall letters of inquiry. 


a 
“Honeyless Honey in a Beeless Comb” 
x 


q_ In an article entitled «« The Faking of Food,’? which was printed in 
Collier’s on November 5, 1910, appeared this disturbing little paragraph : 


























‘‘Synthetically flavored ’’ glucose makes a fair imitation of maple 
sirup, but is not anywhere nearly the masterpiece that is turned 
out in honeyless honey in a beeless comb, so perfect that one in- 
voluntarily exclaims: ‘‘How doth the little busy manufacturer—!”’ 





q@_ Since that was published, a very large proportion of the bee-keepers of the 
country have written to Collier’s to explain good-naturedly and patiently that 
there is no such thing as ‘‘ honeyless honey in a beeless comb.” At the 
urging of beemen, a chemist specialist has explained to Collier’s why it has 
as yet been impossible for man’s science to imitate successfully the marvelous 
construction of the little hexagonal cells into which the bee gathers honey 


@. “Wax,” he says, ‘is formed by the excrescence of a waxy oil from 
between the segments on the underside of the abdomen of the bee, which 
immediately chills and forms a minute, delicate, film-like scale. This 
is taken by the bees to work out the little cells. When complete, they 
form a perfect circle, and after the cells have been filled with honey, 
another of these delicate wax films is used to form the cap for the cell, 
making the pretty, even formation as seen in a display of comb honey 
Therefore, on account of the formation of these cell plates, and the melt- 
ing point of the wax being 145.4° Fahrenheit, it is an impossibility, with 
the present scientific developments, to duplicate the work of the bee and 
make comb honey artificially.” We are glad to print this explanation ; it 
gives us an even greater respect for the bee’s wonderful skill and integrity. 
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“You Are Making Good” 


Don’t you want your employer to say this 
to you ? 


Don’t you want him to say: ‘‘I’ve been 
watching you, young man, and I’m going 
to give you a raise and a better position’’? 


That isthe kind of recognition training wins. 
YOU can gain just such advancement with 
the help of I. C. S. as thousands of others 
have done. Your employer will be glad to 
advance you as fast as you show progress in 
training—other employers will want you— 
there are always big opportunities for the 
man who is ‘‘making good.”’ 


Mark the coupon now to show what line 
you prefer—the one you want as your path- 
way to Success—mail it to-day—costs only 
postage—and let I. C. S. explain how it 
comes to you in your own home, 7” spare 
‘ime, without your giving up vour present 
place or all your recreation, and helps you 
to become an EX PERT in your chosen line. 
Don’t delay—don’t waste any time—don’t neglect-- 
for your own sake, mark the coupon NOW. 





INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 1198, Scranton, Pa. 
Please explain, without farther obligation on my part, how 
I can qualify for the position, trade or profession before 
which | have marked X. 





Civil Service 


Automobile Running / 
Architect (Spanish 


Mine Superintendent 


Mine Foreman Chemist Freneh 
Plumbing, Steam Fitting Languages— i 
Concrete Construction Banking lialian 


Civil Engineer 
Textile Manufaeturing 
Stationary Engineer 
Telephone Expert 
Mechan. Engineer 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Electrical Engineer 
Elec. Lighting Supt. 
Electric Wireman 


Building Contractor 
Architectural Drafisman 
Industrial Designing 
Commercial Ilustrating 
Window Trimming 
Show Card Writing 
Advertising Man 
Stenographer 
Bookkeeper 














Name 





Present Occupation ————— 


Street and No,— accent 





City 


. State 














~ Every Business Man Should | 
Know Fundamental Law 


Not only to avoid legal pitfalls, error, mis- 
take andloss. A knowledge of lawincreases | 
commercial power, creates keener fore- 
sight, clearer judgment, and decisive action. 
The legally trained man has a distinct ad- 
vantage over his unprepared competitors. 

For 20 years this school has provided thor- | 
ough, systematic instruction to be studied | 
by the busy man in his spare hours, at his 
own home or office. We offera Business Law 
Course as well as a College LawCourse. Able 
teachers have prepared the 
lessons, selected the text | 
books and directed each | 
student. To-day thousands 
of graduates are successful 
business men and promi- 
nent attorneys. 

The endorsementof bench, 
bar and law colleges is sure- 
ly sufficient to stamp our 
course of instruction as ab- 
solutely sound. 

We want men of purpose 
and ability to write for our 
catalogue and “‘evidence.” | 
SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF LAW 

135 Majestic Bldg., Detroit, Mich. | 
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I Made Big Money 


. M - . What this m 


Best letters ever made for signs 
fice windows, hou number 





an did you 





ters all ready 
} i sign in a few 
minutes 3 lemandeveryw A gold 
for agents. Great | aveling men 

and 


=) ‘ 
» Write today for free 5 smple of tet rs and bona 
f tide testimonials from those Ave nA g mone 
\ Make re noney tha ever mide lefore 

ki METALLIC SIGN LETTER CO., 418 N. Clark St., Chicago 


PATENTS in CASH DEMAND 


ew ‘ 


» put or Put 
t I mine 















Many deal losed by our clients—one recently for 
$680,000.00 —our pro f Patents that PROTECT. 
Send 8c postage for our 3 books for Inventors. 
R.S. & A. B. Lacey, Div. 51, Washington,D.C. Estab. 1869. 

S PATENT SECURED OR 
FEE RETURNED 
Start right. »0k—How to obtain, finance 
and promote te Send sketch, free searcl 
FARNHAM & SUES, Pat. Attys., Ad. 51, Washington, D.C 
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The Widow’s Mite 
AVING MONEY for the hard, struggling many is perhaps the 
most interesting of all the problems by which we are confronted. 
For several years COLLIER’S has had at heart nothing more deeply 
than the profound experiment being made in Massachusetts to 
make saving easier to the wage-earner. 


The annual report for the year 
ending October 31 


heen made ready. The principal 
achievement of the savings-bank insurance has been its foree in com- 


last has just 


pelling the great industrial insurance companies to make a reduction of 
about 20 per cent in their rates and in other respects greatly to liberal. 
ize their policies. 


This means a saving which continually and rapidly 
increases. 


Soon it will amount to about $1,500,000 a year in Massa- 
chusetts alone, and in the whole country to nearly $20,000,000. On 
the basis of the dividends declared in 1910 by the Whitman Savings 
Bank and the People’s Savings Bank the rates charged by the largest 
industrial insurance companies on their weekly-premium policies are 
from 31 to 39.6 per cent higher than those charged by the Massachusetts 
banks. Before the rates were forced down by the savings-bank insur- 
ance movement they were from 55.5 to 65.4 per cent higher than the 
net cost of the savings-bank monthly-premium policies. The savings- 
bank insurance business is being run on the extremely conservative 
basis of providing its own general and special guaranty funds, and 
except for this the dividends on the policies would be even larger and 
the cost of insurance eveu less. 


The indirect results are fully as admi- 
rable as the direct saving. 


The Massachusetts Legislature has, at the 
suggestion of the Savings Bank Insurance League, authorized instrue- 
tion in the public schools on ** Thrift,’’ and the course of talks to pupils 
on this subject, especially in the high sehools, in the various cities and 
towns of the State, has been largely attended and followed with interest. 
Thus a sound work, beginning with a few men, has reached not only the 
banking world and the great insurance companies, but the coming 
citizens of the country and their struggling parents. 


Save or Waste? 

FFXHE RAILROADS FOUGHT, almost universally, sometimes cor 
ruptly, against the abolition of rebates and passes, the introduction 

of safety appliances, the lessening of the hours of labor. 


They are now 
fighting to raise their rates. 


They are rather cleverly declaring that 
what causes*the demand for higher rates is the recent rise in wages; but 
as a fact their campaign began nearly three years ago, when lessened 
earnings made them wish to pass their share of the hard times over to 
the public. Some roads have shown increased net earnings even sinee 
the wage inerease. It is argued for the shippers that if the railroad 
men knew their business so poorly as to fight against abolishing rebates 
their mere desire should not be conclusive in this rate contest; and the 
desire is what they brought forward in the place of evidence. Witnesses 
for the shippers have presented a large amount of testimony about the 
possibilities of reduced cost through increased efficiency. Some of these 
experiences have been in railroads themselves, although the roads have 
experimented less than other enterprises which feel the spur of competi 
tion. One strong railroad case could not be brought forward in the 
present hearing, but the Interstate Commerce Commission can procure 
that information, and much besides, if they conduct an investigation for 
themselves. The shippers invite an investigation, in which their experts 
shall go into the railroad works and give a practical demonstration of 
the truth of their position that $1,000,000 a day can be saved by scientifie 
management. The aet of Congress explicitly puts the Inurden of proof 
upon the roads when they apply for higher rates. 


They have done 
nothing to meet that burden. 


The opponents of the raise have furnished 
ul the evidence, and are eager to furnish more. 

The witnesses put on for the shippers calculated that the maintenance 
of way, which is nearly 20 per cent of the total Operating expense, 
averages scarcely nore than 30 per cent efficiency. 

By proper instruction, fuel 
one-half. 


consumption eould be reduced ut least 

The terminal expenses, especially loading’ and unloading cars Con 
taining shipments in less than carload lots, are increased by antiquated 
methods 
of plant ; 


In the purchase, care, and use of material; in the utilization 


and in the avoidance of so great delays and irregularities i) 


freight transportation, lie other opportunities for vast savings 
FRANK B. GILBRETH is the man who, after heme converted to. effi 
CLEC principles 14 kK. W TAYLOR, raised the day’ ~ 
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from 1,000 brieks to 2,700, with no harder work, of course, as the 
bricklayer was working as fast already as he could. He testified that 
the simple operation of loading by hand had been increased from 12 1-2 
te 47 tons daily. In shoveling coal the amount done was doubled and 
trebled. In machine-shop work, in certain operations, the increase in 
production ranged between 400 and 1,800 per cent. 

Henry R. Towns, president of the Merchants’ Association of New 
York, said: ‘‘ It seems to me that there are almost as great possibilities 
for self-help on the part of the railroads as there are and have been 
proved to be on the part of manufacturing industries. They have a 
great many problems that are similar, and some that are identical.”’ 

Several manufacturers testified that, in their establishments in the 
last few years, merely through scientific management, wages had gone 
up and prices down. 

Shall the cost of transportation, and the cost of living generally, 
mount continually, or has the time come when prices shall be brought 
down by the general use of methods which have done so much wherever 
they have been tried? 

Purchasing Silence 

\HARLES W. POST is not satisfied with a tacit assumption that he 
% can, by spending sufficient money, prevent the general public 
from knowing why the $50,000 verdict in our favor was rendered 
against him. He dots his and crosses his A few days 
before Christmas—just in time to be a cheering Christmas gift — he sent 
the following telegram to a great number of newspapers all over the 
United States : 


ig” pg? 


“BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN. 
“We respectfully suggest that you await any reproduction of the late libel printed 
by CoLLier’s until receipt of our statement refuting the distortion. 
“PostuM CEREAL Co.” 


Many a newspaper will have read this telegram thus: 


‘** Don’t say any- 
thing. 


A large and expensive advertisement is on the way.’’ In this 
issue we shall print a few quotations, showing that not all the papers 
in this country are gagged, even by a man possessing as many millions 
us Mr. Post. If, by the way, Mr. Post spends in advertising about a 
million dollars in an ordinary, uneventful year, how much is he putting 
in now, in his heroic endeavor, by purchasing large space, from Cali- 
fornia to Maine, to hide the $50,000 verdict and the meaning of the 
judge and jury? 
There’s No Use Ducking 
rFEXHE POSITION taken by GiIrrorRD and Amos PINCHOT in their 
j brief on the Cunningham coal claims is not capable of answer. 
They present conclusive evidence that those claims are fraudulent. 
The evidence already made public left no doubt, but the PINCHOTS have 
added new material which is equally, or even more, conelusive. An 
amusing sentence from CUNNINGHAM relates to objections certain claim- 
ants made to false swearing, and adds: 
“We tried to frame up something that might be less objectionable to good church 
members, but finally decided there was nothing in it we couid let it 


not sigh, so 


ro as it was.” 


Mr. BALLINGER’S desire to have the Cunningham cases go to a court was 
perfectly natural in an attorney for interests affiliated with the GU@GEN- 
HEIMS. The evidence that has been collected was for the use of an 
executive, and much of it mght not be 
rules. Mr 
claimant (who is rich enough) to appeal to the courts whenever the 


in technical form for court 
3ALLINGER’S desire to have a law passed enabling any 


Government decision is against him, is also perfectly natural in an 
Such a mean that if the Land 
Office granted a elaim the people would have no recourse to the courts, 


attorney of his affiliations. law would 
but if the Land Office wished to protect the public interests, anybody 
with money could rush into court and hamper the Administration. 
The New York ‘ aptly observes that the plan to have a court do 
the Secretary's work would never have been thought of if the Seeretary 


Press”? 


of the Interior had been the right man in the right place, and it sug- 
gests that Secretary BALLINGER resign from the Cabinet in order to be- 
come the official lawyer for the CUNNINGHAMS, in the proposed hearing, 
at which the Government will be sure to be adequately represented if, 
instead of the Attorney-General, it will employ Mr. Lovuts D. BRANDEIs. 
That Mr. BALLINGER should support such measures is perfectly char 
acteristic. It that he 


should net othe rwise, he 


and similar 


[f li 


however, 


was for snueh purposes was 


Secretary of the Interior would disgust 


his clients Mr. Tarr President of the United States 


made 
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Restricting Dnmigration 

NTELLIGENT PUBLIC OPINION seems to be setting against the 
] open-door policy for immigration. This change of sentiment has 
largely come within the last two years. Probably the chief cause is the 
failure to effect artificial distribution of the aliens. It has been found 
difficult and slow work to divert the immigrants from the city to the 
country. Also, the colonies and communities (of Russian Jews, for 
instance), lifted from the East Side to a farming locality, have, for the 
most part, failed or else passed over from an agricultural basis to an 
industrial basis. Many intelligent, warm-hearted, efficient, wealthy 
men have participated in these experiments and have been disappointed. 
Meanwhile, the tides of immigration heap up inside the city walls. 
This increasing urban population, living in poverty, is perhaps the cen- 
tral problem of modern civilization. It seems to many to be unwise to 
let it imerease as rapidly as unrestricted immigration causes it to do. 
Some of the findings of the Federal Immigration Commission leaned 
decisively toward further restriction. Now comes WILLIAM WILLIAMS, 
Commissioner of Immigration at Ellis Island, with his annual report. 
He believes in a strict enforcement of the present law, and would be 
glad of statutes excluding those whose economic condition is so low that 
their competition tends to reduce the standard of our wage-workers, and 
excluding those who flock to the congested districts of our large cities, 
where their presence may not be needed, in place of going to the country 
districts where immigrants of the right type are needed. He desires 
proper quarters for the surgeons. The present quarters are inadequate 
and necessitate too rapid examinations of the swarming aliens. Let 
the immigration authorities be so circumstanced that they can effec- 
tively execute the law and prevent the landing of all who are ineligible, 
including particularly such as are physically or mentally defective. 


Light Burning vs. Effective Patrolling 

GITATION IN FAVOR of light burning as a preventive of for- 
L est-fire waste is becoming serious in California. The danger 
is that this burning out of underbrush and waste under the big 
trees may do serious damage. Danger lies in the chance that the 
public may approve a half-understood theory. ‘* Let her burn; it’s 
a good thing for the woods’’—the average man would think little 
about the season, or the condition of the forest when he found a blaze 
or watched his camp-fire spread. In October the largest private owner 
of timber lands in California tested, on 3,000 acres, the theory that the 
only adequate way to prevent destructive forest fires is to burn over 
timber tracts at the proper season and consume the débris that feeds the 
big fires. The cost was 50 cents an aere, and this was the result: 
Wherever the fire ran over the ground and consumed the litter, trees up 
to 10 years of age were killed outright; of the trees from 10 to 15 years 
old, 90 per cent were destroyed, while the loss of those from 15 to 40 
years of age was about 40 per cent. Trees older than 40 years were 
rarely injured. Mature trees on this tract are probably safe from fire 
damage for four years. It does not take an expert eye to see the 
tremendous cost, to the next generation of lumber users, of such a 
Contrast, tow, this 
record of the United States Forest Service in California: In the past 
exceptionally dry season the Government wardens handled fires so effi 
ciently that only seven-tenths of one per cent of the total area under 
their charge was burned over. 


method of protecting this generation’s holdings. 


Of the 493 separate fires which they 
fought and put out, 372 originated on unpatrolled private holdings 
adjoining, or within, Government reserves. Timber destroyed was 
valued at $160,000—out of a total holding in California of $180,000, 000. 
Protection cost the Government for the year half a cent per acre. To 
make its service entirely efficient, the Forest Service wants an appro- 
priation of three cents an acre in California. The State’s Congressmen 
ought to be able to get that much insurance for the future of their 
splendid forests. 
Panama, 1913 

OWN IN THE PANAMA CANAL ZONE work is humming, living 
1) cost is lower than with us, and a six-club baseball league opened 
its season last month. Already the manufacture of the 46 gates for the 
eanal locks has begun, and the ‘‘ Canal Record”? gives us a picture of 
those for the Gatun locks: Each gate consists of two leaves, the weight 
These leaves will vary from a height of 47 1-3 
to 82 feet; they will be 65 feet long and 7 feet deep. 


of the largest 600 tons. 
Before being 
shipped from Pittsburg each of the thousands of pieces of each gate 
will be fitted and numbered, ‘‘ so that they will go together as easily 
as children’s blocks.’’ Of the more than two million eubie yards of 
conerete to be placed in the Gatun locks, 44 per cent is’ finished. 
Only the other day a big American yacht sailed some miles up the 
prism of the completed eanal. 


On Being a Governor 


S HEAD OF A PARTY the Governor must see that the platform 
A is carried out. ‘ His’’ administration is going to be attacked in 
what he does or what he doesn’t do, and yet while he is held respon- 
sible he can not do anything but write futile messages. Might it not be 
a good idea to press the theory that the Governor be given the right to 
introduce a few bills each session? Should the Legislature not aecept 
them, they could be sent to the people by him, and if passed by them 


become law. His administration would amount to something if he had 


this power. He would not have to stand still and let a corrupt Legis- 
lature throw a lot of muddled-up legislation at him, and at the same 
time, by means of the joker or the ax, do away with the party pledges 
and his recommendations. Then, too, the people could say: ‘‘ Mr. 
Governor, you can give us some of that legislation you have been 
talking about if you really want to. Let us have a erack at it if the 
legislators won’t. We'll help you and stand by you if you will; but 
if you don’t we'll get some fellow who will!”’ 


Something Doing 

YOME THREE YEARS AGO GrorGe 8. Lorrus of Minneapolis, a 
~ reformer of the ‘‘ do-it-now’’ type, turned up at the office of JamEs 
MANAHAN, his lawyer. ‘‘ JIM,’ he said, ‘‘ 1 want you to sue the Pullman 
Company.’ ‘What for?’’ *‘ Oh, just sue them, and charge that their 
rates are exorbitant. I got in from Chicago this morning. I had an 
upper berth, and couldn't sleep, and they charged me just as much as | 
would have had to pay for a lower.’’ MANAHAN drafted an innocent- 
looking complaint, saying, in few words, that Pullman rates were unjust. 
There was no technical verbiage. He mailed this to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission at Washington. Three months later MANAHAN 
was notified by mail that in ten days a special examiner would be in St. 
Paul prepared to hear Lorrus’s case. Up to that date all the evidence 
Lorrus and his lawyer had was Lorrus’s one sleepless night on the 
train. On the morning of the hearing the court-room was filled with 
ex-Pullman porters. It was proved that the porters received $25 a 
month, out of which they had to pay for their meals on the road and 
their uniforms. They were compelled to replace all towels, combs, and 
other lost articles. The public practically paid their salaries in tips. 
This was the small beginning of one of the largest results yet achieved 
in the prosecution of any trust. There was no loud proclamation of the 
setting of Government machinery in motion. One humble citizen had 
merely started to saw wood. It was proved that the Pullman Company 
earned $9,000 annually on cars that cost them $15,000; that the porters 
made up ten million beds annually, and the company made in 1907 
over $32,000,000 gross. Its capital had increased from $100,000 to 
$150,000,000. The end has now come in an order from the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, reluctantly agreed to by the Pullman 
Company, reducing its rates twenty-five per cent, about five per cent 
on lower berths and about twenty per cent on upper berths. It may 
have significance for some of our readers that GEORGE S. LoFTus is 
the close friend and political disciple of Robert M. LA Fouuerre, 
while MANAHAN is the close friend and apostle of the Nebraska 
Commoner. These two reformers, working together, have saved 
travelers at least $2,000,000) annually. 


A Man’s Work 

NSPIRED BY THE EXAMPLE of Lorrus, State Senator B. E. 
| SUNDBERG of Minnesota, a year ago, brought a similar action 
against the express companies. That action is still pending. SUNDBERG 
crossed the ocean forty years ago in the steerage of an immigrant ship. 
Ile now owns many farms in Minnesota. <A few years ago he hada 
breakdown of one of his thrashing machines. He was compelled to lay 
off twenty men until the broken machinery could be replaced. He wired 
to Minneapolis for the casting, which cost something over two dollars. 
It came by express, and the express charges were $36. Years rolled by, 
as the story-tellers say. SUNDBERG was elected to the Legislature. He 
was appointed on a committee which had to do with railroad and express 
He found that the Adams Express Company had accumulated 
over forty-five millions, besides paying enormous dividends annually; 
that the American had accumulated a like surplus; that the United 
States Express Company had accumulated over fifteen millions; that the 
Wells-Fargo Company had assets amounting to $34,000,000, a large part 
of which had accumulated in very recent years; and that the assets of 
these four companies in the year 1907 amounted to over $144,000,000. 
Then SUNDBERG began to wonder what was the legitimate field for ex- 


charges. 


press companies anyway. The railroads could as readily have fast freight 
transportation for the public as for the express companies—why should 
the burden of business be increased by duplicating the machinery of 
operation? Why should a transportation tax be levied, collected, and 
diverted from the public treasury for private profit by railroads who 
were supposed to be doing a semipublic work? SUNDBERG did not 
apply to the Government for relief—some observation had taught him 
the futility of that. He hired MANAHAN 
offices of the companies and served the subpoenas themselves on the 


They obtained access to the 


presidents of each of the companies. The next morning MANAHAN stood 
in court against a brilliant array of lawyers. When these lawvers 
offered trained witnesses, experts in the juggling of figures, as substi 
tutes for the chief officials of the companies, MANAHAN stubbornly 
insisted that only the officials themselves would do—and the hearing 
had to be adjourned to allow the officials to appear They came, and 
the sturdv Norwegian farmer who had come over in the steerage sue 
We are led to hark 


hack to that seene in the Seattle court-room almost a year ago, when 
SHERIDAN, fresh from the law school, singly representing this great 


ceeded where the Government had often failed. 


Republic, was pitted against private attorneys of reputation and exper! 
enee. in a suit which involved the vast coal deposits of Alaska, and 


ultimately the commercial control of that great Territory 
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A PICTORIAL RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS 
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Hoxsey Carried in Triumph from the Field at Los Angeles After Breaking the World’s Record for Height 


| | pence 26, in a forty-mile gale, Arch Hoxsey sailed 11,474 feet into the air, breaking Legagneux’s record by almost a thousand feet. On the last day of 1910, before 
thousands of spectators, he attempted to better his own record, but after reaching a height of 7,142 feet he descended, and when within 600 feet of the ground the 
= machine capsized and he fell with it to his death. That same morning Moisant had been killed near New Orleans, making a total of thirty aeronauts killed during the year 1910 
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A rear view of the pedestal for the statue 


A monster stirrup The bust of the statue 


A Colossal Statue of King Victor Emmanuel 


MONG the ceremonies which will celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of Italian 
i unity without doubt the most memorable will be the unveiling of the 
splendid monument to the Father of the Country, King Victor Emmanuel II. 
This magnificent work of art, which has no rival even among those of repub- 
lican and imperial Rome, will show to distant posterity that, in spite of political 
vicissitudes, the third Rome has been able to preserve its sovereignty among 
the highest achievements of human genius. The monument stands in the 
heart of the city. On its right is the Capitol, on the left the Forum of Trajan, 
and behind are the Roman Forum, the Colosseum, and the Palatine Hill. The 
design belonged to the engineer, Sacconi, who died in 1905, and who was suc- 
ceeded by the engineers Koch, Manfredi, and Piacentini as directing super- 
visors. The first stone was laid March 22, 1885, a quarter of acentury ago. A 
broad stairway leads to a platform over two hundred feet wide, where rises majes- 
tically the Altar of the Country, formed by two great bas-reliefs representing 
the achievements that Rome has rendered Italy In the center is a gilded 
bronze statue of Rome. Above the Altar of the Country stands the pedestal, 
forty-two feet high, surmounted by the colossal statue of the king, which has just 
been placed. This statue, nearly fifty feet high, is the work of the sculpt 
aradia, who died before its completion, and who was succeeded by the 
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Gallori. The total weight is fiftytons. The unveiling will take place 
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John B. Moisant Wreck of the Blériot Monoplane in Which Moisant Was Killed Arch Hoxsey 


Killed at New Orleans, Dec. 31 Treacherous air currents capsized the machines in which two of America’s daring aviators met death Killed at Los Angeles, 


Dec. 31 





























Busy Suffragettes Japan’s Airship 
Putting up posters to announce a forthcoming lecture by Sylvia Pankhurst The first Japanese dirigible has just been completed at Tokyo 
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The Funeral of the Hon. Edward H. Ozmun of Minnesota, United States Consul-General at Constantinople 


Mr. Ozmun, after a brief illness, died December 9, 1910, in Constantinople, where he had been Consul-General for over five years. High officials of Turkey and other 


nations were present at his funeral. Mr. Ozmun was on the board appointed in 1906 to reorganize the consular service. His first consulate was at Stuttgart 
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SILL IRWIN has spent over a year and a half 
in the study and investigation of a subject 
which, strangely enough, never yet has been 
adequately treated by any writer or any 
magazine. He has written fourteen articles 

eS which are to appear approximately every 
aoe —$ essere other week, with supplementary articles by 

other writers in the issues between. This 
is not a muckraking series. It is historical, descriptive, and 
analytical—and, naturally, as such, is bound to disclose the 
evil as well as the good side of our press. 

Everybody knows there is a good side as well as a bad 
side to our American journalistic system. But how many ot 
us know how to define or explain either? Every one of us 
reads newspapers every day. Every day we take into our 
system their statements, their opinions, their pictures of life. 
Our opinions are largely formed by the newspapers we read. 
On the other hand, we, the public, help to create the news- 
papers. Our habits, our tastes, our wishes are the main 
factors in determining their course. Yet how much do we, 
how much do you, Mr. Reaper, know about newspapers— 
about the newspaper that comes into your house every 
morning? Practically nothing. 

Co..igr’s believes that the public ought to be in closer 
touch with these sources of opinion and power. We expect 
therefore to devote Cotzier’s in 1911 mainly to the purpose 
of presenting a series of articles on the newspaper as a force 
in society. 

We shall give the history of the newspaper; show why 
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‘The Power of the Press”’ ; January 21 
What a newspaper ts, and what it is not. The dominance 
and use of the news-function in modern journalism. The mis- 
takes of popular commentators on journalism, and the difficulty 
which confronts the students of the subject. 
The Dim Beginnings February 4 
A brief history of early En; slish and American journalism. 
The dominance of the editorial page in the primitive news- 
paper. James Gordon Bennett's discovery of news. The pass- 
ing of the old editorial journalism. Charles A, Dana’s influence 
on the art of newspaper writing. The growth of mechanical 
devices and of circulations. The ethical and technical condition 
of journalism in the decade between 1870 and 188o. 


The Fourth Current . ... . February 18 
Joseph Pulitzer, with the St. Lowis “Post-Dispatch,” intro- 
duces a method new to journalism—fighting for popular causes 
as a means of getting circulation. William Randolph Hearst, 
with the San Francisco “Examiner,” finds how to get journal- 
ism down to the language of the street. Pulitzer and Hearst 
invade New York. Morrill Goddard discovers, and Arthur 
Brisbane extends, the real principle of yellow journalism. The 
yellow madness; its humors and its extravagances. 


The Spread and Decline of Yellow Journalism March 4 

Expensive machinery and processes had made newspape) 
publication a huge business proposition, and the court of last 
resort on a city newspaper had become not an editor but a 
business man. These people snatched at the method of extend- 
ing circulation which Pulitzer and Hearst had shown. The 
yellow influence affected all newspapers, even the most con 
servative. The sudden decline of pure yellow journalism. The 
good and bad in it; and what it meant to the ultimate develop 
ment of journalism 


What Is News? March 


Since news 1s the really unportant function of a nex ispaper, 
since it 1s becoming more ond more the tool of re = yy in 
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assisting popular causes, getting his opinions before e peopl 
and spreading intelligence, an understandin f aty nature of 
f mm under tandu of qourn ism / h ¢ 18 
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The American Newspaper 


A Study of Journalism in Its Relation to the Public 


The articles of this series will appear in the following order: 


: 


free government could not exist without it; describe the value 
of yellow journalism, and its harm. We shall answer such 
questions as: What is News? We shall explain the forces 
which a newspaper is compelled to face, including the financier, 
the advertiser, and the general reader. Part of the series will 
be written by experts from the inside. Part will present the 
views of outsiders. We shall take up journalism in various 
specific places. Residents of Boston, San Francisco, Charles- 
ton, Chicago, and many other towns wad cities will not only 
learn new things about their newspapers, but will tell us w hat 
they think about them. 

It would be easy to muckrake American journalism —to 
take an instance here, a defect there, and by massing detri- 
mental truths present a picture of a press untrue to its ancient 
tribunate of the people. 

We have avoided that. We have tried to take the broad 
view of journalism, the virtues with the defects. 

The series is alive with interest, for we are dealing with 
the most romantic calling of modern times. Stories of the 
crises in journalism; glimpses of great characters hidden from 
the public view in the anonymity which clouds the profession; 
intimate discussion of the failings and strengths of individual 
American newspapers — perhaps your own paper 
articles as interesting as they are important. 

We have taken such precautions to cover the ground 
fully that the American people at the end of 1911 will under- 
stand the press better than they understand it to-day. They 
will read it more intelligently. They will control it more 
effectually. 


make these 


an analysis, with many illustrative examples, of news and news- 
interest in the reader. 


The Editor and the News April 1 


The ethics of the editorial art, and a special plea for the 
professional, rather than the business, attitude toward journal- 
ism. Illustrated by examples from the history of contemporary 
American newspapers. The importance of the point of view. 


The Reporter and the News April 22 
The art of reporting, as first worked out by Charles A. Dana. 
Where journalism blends with literature, and where it stands 
apart. The faculty of accurate and minute observation in 
artistic reporting. How the yellow reporter conceals his lack 
of art by melodrama and faking. Where technique joins hands 
with truth. Some great news stories. 


“All the News That’s Fit to Print” . . . . . May 6 
The ethics of news and news-writing. The danger of too 
great delicacy i telling the scandalous truth, and the equal 
danger of too little delicacy. The question of private right as 
opposed to public curiosity. The formula—‘a newspaper, like 
the man who owns it, should be a gentleman.” The ethical code 
which governs all good reporters. 


The Advertising Influence... i=. ee ae 2 


Beginning a study of the ceatiee between the iis ss of 
newspaper-making and the interests of that public which the 
newspaper serves. In this, the infancy of modern journalism, 
a system has grown up whose inception was the fault of no one 
man, but which is nevertheless a serious handicap to American 
journalism. Nature and causes of this system as shown by the 
example of one great American city 


\nd then these five articles—on commercial journalism, on the rela- 
tions between big business and newspaper capital, and on the future 
of newspaper publication : 

The Unhealthy Alliance, June 3: Our Kind of People, 
June 17: The Foe from Within, July 1; The New Era, 


July 8; The Voice of a Generation, July 22 
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From Coast to Coast by Automobile 


A Trip from New York to Los Angeles in the Interest of a National Automobile Highway 


EK LEFT New York on October 11, 1910, and 

arrived at Los Angeles, California, Novem- 

ber 29, an elapsed time of forty-nine days, 

which, deducting eight days for rest at vari 

ous points, leaves forty-one running days for a distance 
of 4,203.5 miles, or 102.5 miles a day. 

It would not have been practicable at this time of 

year to take a more central route, through Nebraska, 




















Gravel left to be spread by the users of the road 


Wyoming, and Nevada, because of the chance of encoun 
tering deep snow in the Sierra Nevada Mountains. More 
over, the scenic attractions of that route, though many, 
can not compare with those of the route chosen through 
New Mexico and Arizona. 

After traversing the more familiar hills and vales 
of the East, beautiful in themselves, the “something dif 
ferent” character of the Middle West is distinetly fas- 
cinating. One can not help appreciating the prosperity 
of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, as evidenced by the miles 
of improved highways passing bustling towns or large 
farms with welb-painted houses and barns, as well as by 
the most highly developed network of electric railroads 
to be found anywhere in the world. 

\s far as the Mississippi River the roads may be chai 
acterized as good, though in some localities they have 
not yet been touched by the magic wand of the good- 
roads: movement. There were a few short stretches of 
distinetly bad roads, yet it may be said that where the 
highways were not actually improved the character of 
the soil was such that it made good natural dirt o1 
gravel roads. We saw frequent evidences of positive 
lack of intelligence in the repairing of many stretches 
of improved road. For instance, on the main road be- 
tween Columbus and Indianapolis, also in some parts of 
Ilinois, load after load of gravel had been dumped in 
a row in the center of the roadway without any attempt 
to spread the material or smooth it. resulting, of course, 
in vehicular traflie taking to the side of the ridge created 
in the center, and making very disagreeable traveling for 
miles on a slant with one wheel in the ditch. 

Our route from New York to the Mississippi River 
was planned with an eye to providing as variegated 
scenery and as good road surface as possible, and though 
somewhat longer than the straight route, | believe it is 
the most attractive between the two points. Mention 
ing the larger cities only, it passes through Wingston 
Binghamton, Watkins, Geneva, Rochester, Butfalo, Erie, 
Cleveland, Akron, Mansfield, Columbus, Springfield, Rich 
mond, Indianapolis, Lafayette, Chicago, and Ottawa to 
Rock Island and Davenport. Good hotel and garage 
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Giant cacti in Salt River Cation, near Roosevelt, Arizona 


By A. L. WESTGARD 


accommodations were available at all points along this 
route, 

The real interest of the tour, however, only began 
at Davenport. From this town to Omaha we passed 
through Grinnell and Des Moines, traversing the entire 
breadth of the State of lowa over what is known as the 
River-to-River Road. This road is a monument to the 
enterprise of the people living contiguous to it. They 
organized a road association, each farmer provided him- 
self with a log drag, and on a certain day the entire 
length of 350 miles was graded and smoothed. This 
operation was repeated three or four times after a rain, 
and the result was a splendid smooth road across the 
State. To complete the work the organization devised 
the clever scheme of sign-posting the entire stretch by 
painting white bands, eighteen inches wide, six feet 
from the ground, on two telephone poles before a turn 
of the road, one at the turn, and two beyond. This 
identifies the route thoroughly and makes it easy to fol- 
low even at night, and the sign-posting was all done dur- 
ing one forenoon of a certain day. Notwithstanding that 
such precaution was unnecessary, they furnished me with 
pilots in relays from town to town over the entire stretch 
in order to show the local interest in my transcontinental 
trip. The road traverses splendid agricultural territory, 
level in the eastern part of the State, rolling in the cen- 
tral part and distinetly hilly in the western portion. 

From Omaha we went south to Kansas City. We 
found the roads in Nebraska splendidly graded and 
smooth. They traversed a section in which large farms 
abounded and enterprise and prosperity were evident 
everywhere. On entering Kansas we soon discovered a 
distinet change in the road conditions, and can only say 
that the route through Leavenworth was poor and disap 
pointing, though happily the distance was short. 

From Kansas City we traveled under the protection 











Camp Cedar and our Mexican visitor, near Albuquerque 


of the New Santa Fe Trail Association, formed to im 
prove a road from Kansas City to Trinidad, Colorado 
This road is marked at intervals with granite monu 
ments appropriately inseribed, and follows in the main 
the line of the Santa Fe Railroad, as closely to the old 
Santa Fe emigrant trail as the section lines will permit. 
lhis organization furnished us with pilots in relays for 
the entire distance of 700° miles. and though, owing to 
a much more sparsely settled country, the results of its 
work had not advanced as far as that of the River-to- 
River Road organization, there has been accomplished 
a vast amount of improvement and a_ great interest 
aroused. The route passes through Emporia, Hutehin 
son, Dodge City, Syracuse, and La Junta. It is mostly 
level prairie country and follows the Arkansas River for 
some 300 miles. We ‘encountered very few miles of 
metaled road, but where the countrys was settled, and 
especially in the irrigated sections, the dirt roads were 
craded and smooth, except in the beet-sugar regions neal 
Carden City and Holly, where they were very rutty 
from heavy hauling. In the ranching sections the nat 
ural prairie roads were excellent. We found good hotels 
and garages along this section. 

From Trinidad, Colorado, to Raton, New Mexico, we 
crossed the Raton Mountain over the scenic highway, 
a splendid roadway built by convict labor, affording 
magnificent views of the snow capped Rockies to th 
west and the great plains to the south Here we loaded 

| 


on to our already heavily laden car—which with four 


passengers and equipment weighed 4,920 pounds at start- 
ing—a complete camping outfit: shovels, ax, rope, block 
and tackle, water bags, buckets, provisions, guns, ammu- 
nition, ete. 

From Raton to Las Vegas it is mostly prairie coun- 
try with a very good natural road, absolutely without any 
improvements. Good speed was made on this stretch 
except where we had to cross many arroyos—dry washes 
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In White River National Forest, Arizona 





in the prairie; these arroyos frequently are ten to twelve 
feet deep and have almost perpendicular walls. We spent 
two hours building a road into and out of one; the soil 
was baked hard and when broken with a pickax it 
pulverized. 

At Las Vegas one enters a really foreign country. 
Up to this point one has traveled among white people 
speaking one’s language, but from now on for many hun- 
dred miles the ear catches mostly Spanish or strange 
Indian tongues. 

Proceeding south from Las Vegas, we traveled through 
some exceedingly rough country, steep climbs and rough 
washed-out roads with high centers, to Old Bernal, a 
Mexiean town and a conglomeration of adobe huts which 
offered quite a problem when it came to finding the main 
trail out of the village. We followed the railroad to 
Glorietta, from where we made a short cut up through 
Piedras Negras Cahon to Santa Fe. During the 137 
miles from Las Vegas to Santa Fe we had met only one 
man who could speak English, the telegraph operator 
at Glorietta, and, by the way, he gave us wrong diree- 
tions, which led us into and out of some of the rough- 
est trails ever traversed by an automobile. But for a 
bowing acquaintance with Spanish, aequired during a 
residence of some years in the Southwest, we would have 
had a hard time of it this day. © In some parts there 
were no main roads; all trails jooked alike and showed 
about an equal amount of traffic, and many a false 
start was made at the frequent forks where no one was 
at hand to give directions. 

Santa Fe, being off the main line of the railroad, is 
not visited by tourists to the extent it deserves. It 
is without question one of the most interesting towns 
in America. Its oldest house, built in 1530, its narrow 
streets lined with adobe houses, its splendid old church 
and picturesque plaza, Indians peddling wood carried on 
the backs of burros, its Mexican restaurants, all lend a 
charm and picturesqueness rarely met with. 

I had a conference with Governor Mills at the Capitol, 
and discussed the matter of road improvements with him 

















Down La Bajada Cliffs, New Mexico 
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and with the Territorial engineer. I found them thor- 
oughly alive to the issue, and believe great improvements 
will shortly appear along the route which we traveled. 
From Santa Fe to Bernalillo we followed a Territorial 
road recently constructed. It was splendidly built in 
many zigzags down La Bajada Mountain, a lava cliff! 
but across the sandy Bad Lands beyond it was of doubt- 
ful value, being merely graded through loose sand, and 
where moisture is so scarce it will remain a heavy road 
until copiously saturated with oil. Albuquerque is lo- 
cated in Bernalillo County. It is one of the smallest 
counties in the State, and is said to be one of the wealth- 
iest, but, be it said as a mark of its lack of enterprise, 
it presented the worst so-called roads encountered on 
our whole tour. 

We were told harrowing tales of what we would find 
thirty miles beyond the city, at the Rio Puerco. There 
would be two feet of water, many dangerous quicksands, 
ete. After leaving our pilot some ten miles out, we 
certainly did encounter plenty of deep sand and a bunch 
of coyotes, on which we assiduously practised sharp- 
shooting, but we crossed the Puereo River without know- 
ing it was the river. There was no water whatever, 
merely a sandy wash and no quicksand, but we ran into 
a lot of confusing trails. On reaching Laguna, a splen- 
did specimen of Indian pueblo, and the only one close 



































On the River-to-River road in lowa 


enough to the Santa Fe Railroad to be distinctly seen 
from passing trains, we found that no gasoline was to be 
had, so we proceeded over what was nothing more or 
less than a rotten road to Cubero, fifteen miles distant 
and off the railroad. There we procured fifteen gallons 
of welcome gasoline. We now began to realize that the 
gasoline problem was becoming serious, especially after 
getting only one and a half gallons more at MeCarty’s, 
the last station on the railroad which we expected to see 
for another 350 miles. 

The country south of the Santa Fe and north of the 
Southern Pacifie Railroad in western New Mexico and 
eastern Arizona is beautiful beyond description, and has 
the further and unusual charm of being absolutely new to 
tourists. Ours was the first automobile seen on a major 
part of this section of our route. The first habitation 
south of MeCarty’s was El Rancho del Puente de Mala 
pais, located 50 miles south at the point of a lava bed 
some 10 miles wide and about 45 miles long. This lava 
bed is about 8 to 10 feet high, perfectly black, and full 
of deep crevices. Our road skirted this formation its 


entire length, and passed between it and multicolored 
sandstone cliffs, rising precipitously some 500 feet above 
our heads. The distance between the two formations 
varied from a few feet to one-eighth of a mile, and the 
road-bed was deep sand, caused by abrasions from the 
cliffs. This country is romantically called by the Indians 
“Romansis,” and most appropriately it is named. We 
pitched our fourth camp in this enchanted section, and 
the next day we reached Nations’ Ranch, where we pro 
cured gasoline and were most hospitably entertained. 


Into a Crater 


\ “ORE rough country and badly washed roads to Salt 
de Lake. This little lake, locally called Laguna Salina 
de Zunia, is a unique natural phenomenon. It is located 
in a deep kettle or crater, and is so salty that it is said 
one can not even wade knee-deep in it without holding 
on to stones to keep the legs from bobbing up like corks. 
It has two hollow cones arising from its surface, and 
these are said to be bottomless. The surface of this lake 
covers about nine or ten acres, and on its shores is 
located a small Mexican village, the inhabitants being 
mainly engaged in gathering salt for stockmen of the 
region. It was, indeed, a hard climb for our car out of 
this crater, but ours had the distinction of being the 
first ever seen in those parts. Shortly afterward we 
crossed the line into Arizona, and after a lot of hard 
going over lava-strewn roads we landed pretty tired at 
Springerville, a Mormon settlement and headquarters of 
the forest service for the White River National Forest 
Reserve. We found a very fair hotel here and plenty of 
gasoline—at fifty cents a gollan. The next day we climbed 
up through magnificent pine forests, and above the tim- 
ber line found the old road, almost obliterated by snow 
twenty inches deep; for eight miles we plowed along, 
backed, and forged ahead again, consuming four hours in 
covering the distance, working strenuously with a shovel 
all the time. Upon reentering the timber the snow dis- 
appeared, and at Cooley’s Ranch we had excellent quar- 
ters for the night. 

Upon arriving at White River Apache Indian Agency, 
the agent, upon presentation of my commission as a 
special agent of the United States Office of Public Roads, 
kindly let me have five gallons of cleaning fluid, used in 
the tailor shop; this was dandy 90-proof gasoline, and 
made the car run like a colt. As this quantity was in- 
sufficient to take us to the next gasoline station, we called 
at Fort Apache, and from the officer on duty, by the use 
of the same persuasive documents employed at the agency, 
procured another five gallons of cleaning fluid. We now 
met with a distinct surprise—the roads were not only 
getting better but really good. The country was growing 
wilder, the road winding up and down deep gorges and 
crossing the White River and the Black River, always, 
however, built on scientific grade. In this region there 
were no houses whatever except a Government station 
established at the Black River Ford. Wild turkeys, 
ducks, and mountain cats were plentiful, and the scenery 
truly inspiring. 

We struck the railroad again, this time a braneh of 
the Southern Pacific, at Rice, and followed it for twenty 
miles to Globe, a thriving copper-mining town. From 
here to Pheenix via Roosevelt Dam we again were out of 
touch with civilization, though we had an excellent 
Government road for one hundred miles. The Roosevelt 


The Man and His 


Lack of Knowledge of Horse-Nature is Usually Responsible for 


HE man or woman who uses a horse without some 

knowledge of horse-nature and how the equine 

mind works is not only poorly equipped for the 

undertaking but is always in more or less dan 
ger. For there is no knowing when an emergency may 
arise that will render such knowledge imperative, and 
there is nothing more true than that good horsemanship 
is an affair of knowledge and skill, while bad horseman- 
ship is wholly an affair of courage. 

The three main things to consider are the horse’s 
mind, temperament, and disposition. 

Darwin has laid it down as a law that the minds of 
animals differ from those of men in degree rather than 
in kind. Hence, as we would naturally expect, the horse 
reasons far more from experience and less from obser- 
vation than man does; indeed, most horses seem to 
reason almost wholly by experience, and those who rea- 
son by observation to any noteworthy extent are rare. 
This fact we constantly take advantage of in training 
and driving. For instance, the little foal, when haltei 
broken, is tied in his stall by a rope that he can not 
break: and as he grows older and his added size and 
strength would enable him to break it easily, it does not 
oeecur to him that he can do so. Thus, he will allow 
himself to be tied, and will stand patiently till released, 
by a cord that a child could break. But, by the work- 
ings of the same law, if, by some accident, he does break 
it. then he learns that he is able to do so—and thus the 
habit of halter-breaking is formed. 

In exactly the same way the horse forms his estimate 
of man. If never allowed to get the upper hand he soon 
gives up all thought of it and regards his master as 
supreme. 

But do not horses reason, to some extent, by observa 
tion? Assuredly; but in so small a degree that we need 
not take it into consideration in training. Day after 
day and year after year the horse sees himself tied up 


by his groom by a knot so simple that he could easily 


untie it with his teeth and set himself free; and vet, as 
a rule, he never attempts to do it. Of course, some 
horses do learn this trick, but the majority do not And 
the overwhelming majority of horses, when ready to come 
home from pasture, will wait at the gate till some one 
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comes and unlatches it for them, although they have seen 
the latch used a thousand times and a simple thrust of 
the nose would be sufficient to raise it. 

An interesting instance of reasoning from observation 
was furnished by a horse that I had a few years ago, who 
not only would untie his halter-rope, open the stable 
door, and unlatch the pasture gate, but, when the latch 
of the latter was fastened down, went to the other end 
and lifted the gate from its hinges with his teeth. An- 
other of my horses, an aged sinner who had learned how 
to open the grain-bin, one day found it empty, and he 
forthwith opened with his teeth the slide in the chute 
by which the bin was supplied from a larger bin on the 
floor above. But such instances form only striking ex 
ceptions—and are striking because they are exceptions 
to a law that is very general; and their chief value to 
the student of horses and horse-nature is in showing that 
horses vary in intelligence, and that, with them, as with 
men, there is now and then an individual whose mind is 
far superior to those of his fellows. 


My Thoroughbred Mare 


i ee affection of the horse for his master has been 
made the theme of some very pretty stories. but | 
regret to say that many of the more picturesque of these 
yarns could hardly have had much foundation in fact. 
Not that the horse is incapable of affection by any means; 
but his affection is of a quiet and practical kind and is 
Still, it is always pos 
sible to establish very close and pleasant relations be 
tween yourself and your horse so that he will come to 
trust you almost implicitly—and trust is close akin to 
Such a bond of sympathy and understanding should 
always be established, if vou wish to get all the pleasure 
ind satisfaction that there is in using a horse. for, with 
things cheerfully and 
without fear that he otherwise would not do at all 
4 short time ago 
thoroughbred mare of an exceedingly 


not spectacular in its exercise. 


love. 


it. vou can make him do many 


there came into my possession a 


high-strung, nervy 


us temperament When ridden, the sweat would pour 


Dam Reclamation Project is stupendous and the scenery 
down the Salt River Caion is gorgeous. The road 
though excellent, required careful driving, owing to in- 
cessant windings and steep climbs, at one point present- 
ing a twenty-three per cent grade for nearly three miles, 
Upon emerging from the mountains and striking the 
irrigated flat country from Mesa into Phenix, after 
the many days of mountain scenery made gorgeous by 
the clear dry atmosphere, we had to confess to a sense 
bordering on weariness at the monotony of the view, 
and it was a real pleasure and relief to feast one’s eyes 
on the green alfalfa fields and majestic palms. : 
Our route from Pheenix to Ehrenburg on the Colorado 
River was almost all the way through desert country, 
and, though full of sandy washes, presented no se: 
difficulties. A power-boat, toll of five dollars, took us 
across into California to the village of Blythe, an irriga- 
tion-project town. More desert all the way to Mecea at 
the Salton Sea, 194 feet below sea-level, incidentally also 
more sandy washes, miles of them. Irrigated country 
again to Indio on the main line of the Southern Pacific, 
Shortly beyond Palm Springs, a veritable oasis in the 
desert, and located at the very foot of San Jacinto Moun- 
tain, towering to a height of two miles above it, we 
began climbing a wide pass to its summit at Beaumont. 
From this point to San Bernardino and Riverside, thence 
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The new Santa Fe trail near Garfield, Kansas 


via Pomona and Pasadena into Los Angeles, there is 
a fine oiled road, thoroughly sign-posted, and leading 
through splendid orange groves—a real God’s country. 
Though we later continued up the coast route to San 
Francisco, we considered this the end of the trip. We 
were enthusiastically received on the Coast. 

We all finished in fine health; even our lady passen- 
ger had withstood the hardships of the tour splendidly, 
and we had had absolutely no trouble of any nature 
whatever with our sturdy car, not even breaking a 
spring leaf or a bolt; New York air was still in two 
tires, 

Distance measurements were made at vl turns and 
forks, readings taken of altitudes, temperatures, and 
compass directions, notes made of scenery, soil, vegeta- 
tion, hotel and garage accommodations, their quality 
and price. When these data are compiled they will pre- 
sent the main result of the trip, taken for the purpose 
of arousing enthusiasm for the improvement of bad 
stretches on the route, and of supplying the material 
for the beginning of a continuous coast-to-coast highway. 


Horse 


Usly-Tempered Horses 


off her in runlets, and the slower it was attempted to 
ride her the more would she fret and worry; and when 
driven in harness she was never willing to walk, and 
would often pull so upon the bit as to cause her mouth to 
bleed. As a result, she had rarely been used, except for 
racing and show purposes and had always been exercised 
by a groom. I did not expect, however, to be so restricted 
in her use. 

Now, a thoroughbred is unfitted by nature for heavy 
work, and a good horseman will not set him at it. But 
there is much light work on a farm that he ean do with 
no detriment to himself; and, in less than a month, this 
mare, who never in her life before had gone quietly in 
harness, did not any more fret out her soul in chafing and 
worrying and prancing, but trotted quietly, like the sane 
animal that she really is. She also drew the wheel-rake 
in the hay field and, when harnessed to a light express 
wagon and a load adapted to her strength, would pull 
as steadily as an ox. A month before she would have 
resented being set to any new and unwonted task. What 
made the difference? Simply the establishment of a bond 
of sympathy and understanding between her and_ her 
master which led her to trust me and to accept as all 
right and as a matter of course whatever | required of her. 

| have sometimes been “But is it possible 
for a novice in horsemanship to establish such a bond?” 
Of course, at the 


asked : 


outset, it is not. But a novice need 
not remain one; and if you make an earnest effort to 
get into closer touch with your horse—bearing in mind 
the limitations of his nature and seeking to communi- 
cate with him in his own language, as it were 
be astonished at what you can accomplish in a very short 
time 

rhe matter of temperament would 
simple as to require little eluc idation., horses of a nerv- 
ous temperament, naturally, requiring more care, skill, 
and gentleness than 


you will 


seem to be so 


those that are more phlegmatie. 


Most well-bred horses are of a nervous temperament, but 
this temperament varies greatly in degree. Neither must 
it be inferred that they are, of necessity, nervous in 
the sense of their nerves being supersensitive or ove! 
wrought, tor many horses of a ve ry nervous tempe ment 
are quiet enough when properly used But, as might be 
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supposed, such a delicate mechanism is more easily de- 
ranged than one of a coarser make. 

Let a horse of this kind stand in the stable, chafing 
under idleness and ennui and used only half enough, and 
you will soon find that, when taken out, he will be nerv 
ous, irritable, too full of energy by half, and disposed to 
shy at objects which, later on in his drive, he will pass 
unnoticed. 


told when he would bite, strike, or kick—for he had all 
of these accomplishments. Still, my sons and I were all 
of us able to care for and use him, and, by means of cer- 
tain coercive methods, suited to his case, kept him in 
tolerable subjection. 

The brute was a wonderful roadster 
beasts generally are), 


(such worthless 
and, for this reason, we kept 


In this way and on a constantly decreasing scale 
of valuation, the pest went the rounds of all the horse- 
men and would-be horsemen in the locality, and finally 
landed in the hands of the village livery stable man. 
It happened that when that individual led his new 
purchase into a stall and tied him up, he found him- 
self unable to get out; every time he tried it, the 





Why? Simply because the nervous sys- 


horse was after him with a clean pair 





tem of an animal intended by nature for 
constant activity can not stand such un 
natural conditions. Be very gentle with 
him, give him plenty to do and_ feed 
enough, but do not overfeed, and he will 
be all right. 

Fortunately, most horses have, 
rally, good dispositions. The bad 
are of two kinds, those that have been 
made so by bad management and_ those 
that are hereditary. It is worthy of note 
that the disposition is inherited in much | 
greater degree from the dam than the sire; 
hence the great desirability of a good dis- 
position in a brood mare. 

So true is this that, in my whole 
experience, I never knew = a_ peevish 
irritable mare to produce a good-natured, 
naturally docile foal; while, on the other 
hand, I have known stallions whose dis- 
positions were far from good to habitu- 
ally sire good, tractable sons and daugh 
ters when bred to 
mares. 

A bad disposition can generally be 


natu- 


ones 


good-dispositioned 
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of heels. Finally he discarded conven- 
tionalities and made an ignominious exit 
through the small window in front of 
the manger, but, in doing so, left a por- 
tion of his trousers and a small piece 
of livery-stable man in the horse’s teeth. 
As Artemus Ward said, “This was. 2 
mutch,” and he had the horse shot then 
and there. 

This untimely death would not seem 
to have been a great loss to the com- 
munity, but the livery man spoke feel- 


ingly of a certain gentleman of horse- 
trading proclivities for whose _ special 


benefit he said he had bought the horse. 
“I should so like,” he said, musingly 
and sadly, as he viewed the remains, “to 
ha’ unloaded him on Alf. Peckham.” 
Such extreme cases, however, are rare, 
and the majority of horses, even if they 
are bad, can be made _ into 
ful animals. 
Still, speaking 


good, use- 


generally, it is not 
wise for the man who wants a_ horse 
for pleasure or family use to buy one 
that shows a bad temper in any marked 








greatly improved by judicious treatment, 








but there is now and then a case, of the 
hereditary kind, that is so bad as to be 
hardly worth the trouble. Not long ago I purchased a 
young, sound, handsome horse for fifty dollars that would 
have been worth six times that amount if he had had a 
decent disposition. When in harness he was, in a sense, 
all right, though he never did his work cheerfully. Out 
of harness he was dangerous, and it could never be fore 


There are few pleasanter experiences than driving a well-mannered, smooth-going horse ber 


him for several years. Then we sold him to a neigh- 
bor, who had always said he could drive anything 
we could and whom we wished to have a chance to 
prove it. At the end of forty-eight hours he was 
earnestly seeking for some enemy (or even friend) on 
whom he could unload him. 


degree; and it is also well to remem- 
that a good disposition can be 

spoiled, just as a bad one can be im- 
proved. Be firm, but always very kind and gentle 
with your horse, remembering that, while the limita- 
tions of his nature and the uses to which he is put 
render it imperative that he have an absolute master, 
it is his confidence and love that you want, not his 
hatred or fear. 


The End of Free Land 


The United States and Canada are Reaching the Limit of Area for 


BSBA os Rae ITH nearly 
100,000,000 
acres of unap- 
propriated 

land in the United States 

—equal to the area ot 

Alaska—and with less 

than 100,000,000 acres 

occupied of the Canadian 

Northwest’s 171,000,000 

acres of arable prairie 

land—it is hard to be- 
lieve that we are at the 
end of the free-land era in 
the history of the world. 
land, but only 25,000,000, From time immemorial, 
or an area less than Iowa, free land has been as 
suitable for homesteading much a feature of Amer 
ica as free air. No matter 

from what quarter of world oppression the land-hungry 
might come, earth’s dispossessed could flock to America 
in full assurance that all they had to do to enter into their 
inheritance was to sit down on 160 acres of free land and 
make it theirs by running a furrow and a fence-line; and 
as late as the nineties, in the Southwestern States, some 
ran the fence-line round 1,000 more acres by way of warn 
ing newcomers to leave pasture land alone. Late as the 
eighties you could not sell Western prairie land at $1 an 
acre or give it away, as one might say, at 50 cents. Late 
as 1900 you could travel for weeks across the plains and 
not see a settler’s house oftener than an average of once 
in ten miles. Free land! Why, men wanted to be free 
of their land! They were land-poor, land-starved, lit 
erally land-hungry. They had slapped everything they 
owned into enormous holdings—farm holdings in Wyo 
ming averaged farm—then they raised 
crops and stock, for which there was neither market 
nor railroad. Horses would not sell at $20 apiece. Cows 
went begging at $5. It did not pay to harvest pota- 
toes at 15 cents a bushel: and when wheat was at 48 
cents on the plains, it took a bumper Al crop just to 
pay the expense of working the land, with not a cent 
over for the land worker. And now, twenty 
later, despite the big area still open to homesteading, 
reported both in Canada and the United States, we 
are at the end, not just coming to the end, but at the 
end of free land in America. 
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700,000,000 acres of free 


1500 aeres a 


years 


Prices Higher All Along the Line 
| paper that would not sell for $20 now average up 


to $150 and $200. The cows that went begging at 
Potatoes that rotted 
at 15 cents because the price did not pay for hauling now 
sell up to $1; and that old 48-cent wheat at the moment 
of writing is fluctuating around $1.25. In the Southwest 

where formerly you could not sell land at any price, 
and ranchers nonchal intly appropriated 100,000 acres for 
stock-runs and cheerfully shot intruding “nestors”—if 
you buy irrigated land for intensive farming and truck 


$5 now command from $60 to $75. 


gardening, you will have to pay $100 an acre If you 
buy land set out with high-priced fruits, like the orange 
groves of California or the fruit valleys of Colorado, 
it may cost you as high as $1,000 an acre Come 
up in the Middle West! You will not get good wheat 
lands under $100 an acre. Or take the Northwest— 
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wheat lands that would not sell for $2 in Minnesota 
and the Dakotas now sell for from $40 to $70. Even 
semiarid lands of the Missouri bring from $14 to $20 
an acre. Up in the Canadian Northwest is the same 
jump in prices in spite of collapse in boom and of 1907’s 
panic year. 

How do such land values square with the fact that 
the Department of the Interior reports 754,000,000 acres 
of free land? Deduct Alaska and your big total shrinks 
to less than 400,000,000 acres. That total is made up 
of free lands in twenty-six different States. Examine the 
lands of one, Nevada for instance, with 61,000,000 acres 
of free land left to her credit. Originally, Nevada had 
64,000,000 acres of free land, being within a few thou- 
sand acres of the same size as Italy—3,000,000 acres are 
already occupied! What of the 61,000,000 unreserved ? 
I turn to the Government survey of fourteen counties. 
Opposite each is the description “mountainous” or “arid.” 


Free Land No One Wants 


T WILL take irrigation to make the desert bloom; and 
| it is making it bloom, making of the desert what the 
valley of the Euphrates was in prosperous days; but 
irrigation costs all the way up to $40 and higher; so 
Nevada’s 61,000,000 acres of open land may be written 
off the free list. Or take Montana, with 46,000,000 acres 
unappropriated. You can divide that land into three 
mountainous, arid, and farming. When you 
have cut out the mountainous and arid, you have less 
than 10.000,000 acres of free farm lands left; and half 
of it is inaccessible for railroads. Or take South Dakota, 
with 6.000.000 acres of free land left of her original 
50,000,000 acres. Of these 6,000,000 acres, less than 
3,000,000 are tabulated by the Government surveys as 
capable of supporting an agricultural population. New 
Mexico and Utah and Wyoming total another 100,000,000 
acres of open land; but all that is livable must be irri- 
vated: and another 100,000,000 must be written off the 
free list. Your big total of 400,000,000 acres of free 
land has now dwindled to less than 200,000,000, and if 
you go over the rest of the twenty-six States where 
there is any free land, culling out mountainous, rocky, 
swampy, and arid, your total of free lands for the whole 
United States—land that needs neither draining nor irri 
gation, land that is neither rocky like the deforested 
upper ends of Minnesota and Michigan, nor low as in 
Louisiana—dwindles to less than 25,000,000 acres; and 
every acre of that total remains free because of some 
disadvantage greater or less—remoteness from market as 
in Idaho and Colorado and Montana, broken surfaces as 
in the Bad Lands of Dakota, rock and scrub as in upper 
Minnesota 

Now. everv vear there are homesteaded in the United 
States more than 4,000,000 acres; so that if every acre 
of those 25.000,000 acres of free arable land had no dis- 
advantage whatever, it would be taken up to the last 
patch within six years. This does not mean that there 
will not be free grazing lands left It does not mean 
that there will not be ample arid and mountainous lands 
left It does not mean there will not be vast tracts for 
sale if you pay the price. . It does not mean you will not 
be able to homestead gor ranching in the arid valleys 


classes- 


the Supply of World Food 


of Colorado, or for stock-farming in the Bad Lands of 
Dakota, or that you can not buy good irrigated land in 
thousands of acres. What it means is this: the best 
available free land has already been taken, and the 
second rate will all be taken within six years. Texas 
lands are not included in this total, as they are admin- 
istered locally; but first-class lands in Texas are no 
longer free. Remote from market, they are of no value 
for truck gardening or wheat. Near market and rail- 
way, their values run as in the Dakotas and Canada, 
from $12 to $30 an acre. 

The thing is almost impossible to realize. But yes- 
terday farmers from Canada were pouring into Michigan 
and Minnesota and Wisconsin at the rate of 100,000 a 
year. To-day there remain in Michigan only 135,000 
acres of free land; and it is all second-rate, light soil, 
scrubby, rocky, and remote. Wisconsin, the very gar- 
den of stock-farming in the United States, has less than 
14,000 acres left; and it is timbered, swampy, broken. 
Only a few years ago the world stampeded in a mad land 
rush to Oklahoma. Oklahoma has left of free land only 
86,000 acres; and of that not a tenth is fit for even 
lightest grazing, according to the official report of the 
United States Land Office. 

Nor need Canada emit too jubilant a whoop on the 
end of free land in the United States. Her railroad and 
immigration agents have made the most of it: but as 
in all great economic movements, the conscious factor 
has come in second. Before the immigration office had 
wakened up and begun to beat the big drum, the vast 
tide of colonists had set toward Canada. Take the tim 
ber limits of British Columbia, for example! American 
timber cruisers, American lumber capitalists had gone 
in on the field and bought up all the best timber leases 
from East Kootenay to Queen Charlotte’s Islands before 
the Government awakened and announced that it would 
lease no more timber limits. The same thing happened 
in the gold stampede to Kootenay and the rush to the 
silver mines of Cobalt. The big influx had begun be 
fore the Government officers had accepted the facts 
of the cause; and the tented prairie schooner had_ be- 
gun winding its way “the plains across” from Kansas 
to Saskatchewan, from Nebraska to Alberta, before the 
big advertising campaign began. 

The Situation in Canada 
Wat sent the American settlers to Canada was the 
shrinkage of free land in the United States: and 
by the same token a similar cause may yet send settlers 


-is really to the old frontier 
of the down East and to the Southern abandoned farms 
The man who has made good by raising what represents 


veogiInning to send settlers 


8 per cent interest on a capital of $40 an acre is keen to 
see if he can make 16 per cent on a capital of $5 and $20 
an acre, which is the selling run-down 


price ot many 
farms in New England and the South In fact, most of 
the successful Western farmers have done better than 8 
per cent on their capital, for the Western farmer whose 
land does not net him $10 an acre does not consider that 


he is making good; and $10 an acre is higher than 8 per 
nt on the selling price of the Northwest farm. 
ren years ago the Immigration Department of Canada 
issued a carefully authenticated statement that there 
were in the Northwest 171,060,000 acres of free prairie 
land, only 5,000,000 of which were farmed Another 
Concluded on page $0) 
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Father of European figure 
skating, in opera Le Prophéte 
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The school figure 


The Art of Figure Skating 


By IRVING BROKAW, Ex-Champion of America 


HERE is a style of figure skating which obtains 


in America and one which obtains in Europe, 


but both originated with Philadelphia, Boston, 
and New York skating clubs half a century ago. 


Everybody skated about the same way in those days 
without system or knowledge of the finer points as we 


know them now—i. e., everybody except Jackson Haines, 
a prominent dancer and member of the New York club, 
who introduced to figure skating the graceful shoulder, 
arm, and leg movements of his terpsichorean art. 


Skaters of that day, however, did not take kindly to the 


innovation, and when Haines went to Europe in 1864, 
taking his style and an original skate of his own design, 
which differed materially 


Which puts almost no 
movement. 

The difference between the Continental and the Amer- 
ican skating is not so much a matter of schedule as it 
is of performance. Both schools have similar sets of 
moves and figures, the former making them larger and 
always in the form of eights, while the latter makes 
them smaller and more in field, each, however, demand- 
ing correct tracings on the ice and proper execution 
of all turns. 

The Continental style also demands ability to har- 
monize and combine all possible combinations of figures 
into a complete performance set to music. Here origi- 
nality and skill have an 


restriction on any assisting 





from any other model, his 





following in America was 
small. 

The people of Vienna, 
where he appeared first, 
were amazed at his per- 
formances and marveled at 
his new skate, which had a 
rounded toe instead of the 
customary sharp _ point, 
even now in use, and two 
supports instead of three, 
so the foot rested natu- 
rally on the toe and heel 
plates. Thus, as the skate 
ran smoothly and rapidly 
over the surface of the ice, 
Haines was able to devote 
his efforts to the carriage 
of the body, which he en- 
deavored always to main 
tain in graceful position, 
and so enjoyed great ad 
vantage over the others in 
large curves and figures. 

Everybody liked his kind 
of skating, imitated his 
style, and bought his novel 
skate. And so Haines 
became the founder of the 
Continental style, which 








opportunity, for the skater 
may invent and combine 
any and all moves which 
he thinks will make the 
most telling effect. 

At one time the Ameri 
can schedule had a_ final 
section which corresponded 
somewhat to this, which 
was called _ specialties, 
but in recent years it has 
been dropped, as the pro 
gram was already too 
long. 

Foreigners and Ameri- 
cans have met but seldom 
in figure skating, probably 
beeause of the difference in 
the two styles; but when 
they have, the Americans 
have given the better ac- 
count of themselves. No 
foreigner has ever taken 
a prize in an American 
championship; but in 1890, 
before the establishment of 
the International Skating 
Union, Rubenstein, a_fa- 
mous Canadian skater, car 
ried off a prize at a great 














skating contest at St. 








means the skating of large 





Petersburg, in which many 





figures and moves in the 
most graceful and pleasing 
way; skating, in a word, which appeals to the esthetic 
sense as well as to the ambition to excel. 

In attempting to keep on an edge or do a simple turn, 
almost every beginner bends forward, sidewise, looks 
down at his feet, waves his arms, and swings his un- 
employed foot wildly in his struggles to preserve his 
balance. Now, the art of figure skating consists in con- 
trolling these movements; and the secret of all skating 
is balance; the sooner a novice learns this, and the 
quieter the movements of shoulders, arms, 
and legs, the easier will he find it to 
progress. The early skaters incorporated 
these ideas in their early precepts; but 
the foreign experts, through the influ- 
ence of Jackson Haines, laid even more 
stress on easy and graceful position of 
body and careful restraining movements 
and carriage of the arms and balance leg. 
Each style requires that the body be held 
erect, carriage natural, the head upright, 
the knee of the employed foot slightly 
bent, arms hanging loosely at the sides. 
The International style goes farther and demands that the 
toe of the balance foot (unemployed) must be pointed 
downward and outward, the knees separated, the balance 
leg never to swing aimlessly, all movements to be put 
posed and controlled, arms swinging easily from side to 
side about waist high, the fingers neither spread nor 
clinched, and the palms turned downward or inward 

We see, therefore, that more attention is paid by 


A graceful movement in pair skating 





Skate used in England about 1850 


Type now used for figure skating 


countries were represented ; 
and in 1908-9 the writer. 
while at St. Moritz, had the satisfaction of being the 
first American to win a prize in the International style. 

Because figure skating is so difficult, requiring long 
and patient practise, and therefore demanding more 
time than many are able to devote to it, only a small 
number reach the top rank. In Europe there are many 
more of high skill than in America, probably because of 
the greater interest taken in this sport and the encour 
agement given to it by clubs; but outside the question of 
style, no foreigners are able to surpass 
in skill the best of our American cham 
pions. In fact, there are a number of 
our old-time skaters who in the early 
days made great names for themselves 
in Europe, such as Curtis and Goodrich, 
Alfred Moe and William H. Fuller, be- 
sides the professionals, Meagher of 
Canada and the Davidsons from the 
West. 

Of our own generation we have Wil 
liams, Bassett, Duffy; Dr. Keane and 
George Phillips, winners of the cham 
pionship several times; Rubenstein, Evans, Bacon, Good, 
and Story. 

In Europe the top-rankers are: Salchow of Sweden, 
nine times winner of the world’s championship; Meyer, 
lhoren, and Johansson, also of Sweden; Fuchs, Rittber 
ger, and Burger of Germany; Hugel, Bohatsch, and Herz 
of Austria; Panin, Ollow, and Datlin of Russia; Grenan 
der and Grieg of London; and Magnus and Sabourét of 
oo Paris. From Berlin, 





to the proper move 





Fritz Schmitt in Bos 
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ton and Arthur Held in 
New York are now suc 
cessful exponents of 
the International style. 








Explanation of the Difference in the Styles That Obtain in Europe and in America 
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Ulrich Salchow 
Nine times world cham- 
pion, doing a backward loop 
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Double-toe pirouette 











Miss Hubler and Mr. Burger, world’s champion pair skaters 


Illustrating a figure on the toe-points of both skates 


Position at the beginning of the waltz step 
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The Game of Duck Shooting 


Whether from Sink Box or Point or Over Decoys, the Sport Demands High Skill and Hardihood 


O PLACE a square foot of solid matter, moving 

seventy miles an hour, at irregular angles of 

flight, full within a thirty-inch circle of shot, 

at forty yards, is more than a trick; it is a 
science—a science of rapid action, truesnerves, lightning 
eye, and intuitive feeling for distance and speed. 

To the average American the word science is about as 
dry as alkali dust in August. But if there is anything 
uninteresting about trying to locate that square foot of 
moving matter within the fatal thirty-inch circle, the 
writer has never apprehended it. 

Let us admit, to begin with, that duck shooting is as 
fascinating, as keen, as difficult a game as there is, 
which assertion every man who has shot ducks will back 
up. Add to this the statement that it makes for manly 
characteristics, perseverance, and steady nerves; and we 
come near defining a perfect outdoor sport. 

It is a conservative estimate that there are three 
million men who hunt in the United States. Of these 
at least half are duck shooters, for the reason that at 
the present time there are more ducks than any other 
kind of American game. Quail, grouse, woodcock, snipe 
have all diminished before the fire of the double-barrel, 
until now in many localities where once abundant they 
are found no more. But the wild ducks, more hardy, 
more difficult to approach, harder to bag, and obtainable 
to best advantage only under the severest conditions of 
weather, have survived in larger numbers, and are still 
to be found from coast to coast wherever there is water, 
and civilization is not too plentiful. 

It is not to be doubted that when all other feathered 
game is gone the wild ducks will still continue to fol- 
low the coasts, south at the approach of winter, and 
north again when the spring winds stir. They will be 
the principal game birds of the country in the future, 
and, with this in view, they are naturally the most im 
portant features in the game situation of to-day. 

The method of shooting ducks varies. In the Eastern 
States, along the coast bays, in the mud 
inlets, and on the rivers, the gunner 


By PERCY M. CUSHING 









































It takes one into the vast open spaces 


never be set from a shore against which the wind is 
blowing. Ducks always fly to decoys against the wind, 
and will seldom come in to a windward shore. Anchor 
the decoys to leeward of your point. 

Point shooting is cold work. To shiver all the gray 
December day on a wind-swept beach or meadow bank 
requires determination and hardihood. ‘The blind that 
the point gunner uses is seldom an eflicient protection 
against bleak, chill gales. Most often it consists merely 
of a few bushes stuck in the mud on a low breastwork 
of seaweed piled on the shore, and affords no comfort 
whatever. It is only the thrill of the sport as flock 


Next to the South, the Middle West, particularly the 
Dakotas and Minnesota, afford the best sport. In these 
inland districts the birds are of a different variety than 
those which are bagged on the coast. 

Instead of the deep-water ducks, the canvasback, red- 
heads, and their fellows, the inland wild fowl are of 
the puddling variety, that is, those which feed near 
the surface in shallow water. These are mainly the 
mallard, the blue and green winged teal, the pintail, 
and the shoveler. 

With a change in the varieties of ducks, the gunner 
who goes west finds an equally marked change in the 
methods of taking them. Except on the larger lakes, 
point shooting in inland waters is unknown, and that 
favorite of the coast, the battery, is never seen. Most 
of the shooting is done in the prairie sloughs and 
marshes, and while decoys are used occasionally, they 
are not nearly as important to sport as they are in the 
East and South. 

In fact, the farther east one goes, the more impor- 
tant part the wooden decoy plays. On the flats of 
the Illinois River it is now used extensively, where 
a few years ago most of the shooting was done after 
the fashion known as yellowhammering, or jumping 
the ducks from the marshes along the shore by walk- 
ing along the banks. Punt shooting or poling down- 
stream in a flat-bottomed boat and catching the birds 
as they jumped was also a favorite method. 

Besides the method known as jumping, pass shooting 
is the form most in favor in the West. Pass shooting is 
one of the most difficult kinds of duck shooting, requir- 
ing extreme skill with the gun. To begin with, a pass, 
when speaking in ducking terms, is the connecting link 
between two marshes, or two lakes. Usually it is a 
narrow creek, or nice grown slough, seldom more than a 
hundred yards wide. Every morning about sunrise, and 
every afternoon as the sun begins to wester, the ducks 
fly from one marsh to the other, always following the 

pass. The gunner takes his place behind 





either shoots from a point of land jut- 
ting into duck waters, or from a battery 
or sink-box. Probably of these two meth- | 
ods, point shooting is the more sportsman 
like, as there is less deception, and large 
bags are more difficult to obtain. Point 
shooting from New Jersey up to Maine 
begins in September or October, when 
the season for duck shooting opens, and 
lasts until January. Most of the ducks 
obtained are of the deep-water variety, 
that is, those that dive for food. These 
include the much-famed canvasback, now 
sadly depleted in numbers; the redhead, 
the broadbill, and several other varieties, 
such as the goldeneye and the seoter. 

In point shooting, which is the method 
most commonly employed in the East, 
there are three important things the 
gunner should observe: First in impor 
tance is the kind of bottom beneath the 
water on which he sets his decoys; it is 
practically useless to put decoys on water 





a sereen of bushes in the middle of the 











pass, and as the ducks pass over him 
in full flight, he shoots them, or, more 
often shoots at them, unless he is an 
expert; for there is no greater test of 
a man’s skill with a fowling-piece than 
a teal duck going ninety miles an hour 
in the uncertain yellow light of a Decem- 
ber afternoon. 

Probably pass shooting is the cream 
of all duck hunting—the cream because 
it is the most difficult, because success 
requires the maximum skill. Many a 
good shot who has killed eighty per cent 
of deep-water ducks over decoys on the 
coast has spent a whole day on a West- 
ern duck pass and had but a scant twenty 
per cent of kills to his credit. 

The choice of a gun for duck shoot 
ing is largely a matter of taste. The 
man who is to try his hand for the 
first time can do no better than buy a 

double-barrel, hammerless gun of twelve 








under which the bottom is bright sand. 
With the exception of geese and brant, 
aquatie fowl will not fly in to decoys set 
over sand bottom. Just why this is it is hard to ex 
plain, but it is a well-known fact. So the gunner should 
select a point where the bottom of the bay is muddy 
or grown with dark sea-grasses that obscure the glare 
of the sand. 

The second important thing is to anchor the wooden 
imitations in such manner that they will be easily seen 
by birds flying at some distance from the point. This 
end is best obtained by stringing them a yard or more 
apart so they will cover a large area on the water, and 
therefore be more conspicuous. 

The third rule to be observed is that the decoys should 





























Waiting for ducks that seldom come 


One needs hardihood to lie on a bleak beach point for hours 


after flock of ducks sweep in to the decoys that keeps the 
blood warm, despite the bitter cold and wet. 

Battery shooting is even more trying than point gun 
ning. Briefly speaking, a battery is a coffin with a plat 
form nailed around its top. The platform is there to 
keep the coffin from sinking when the gunner gets into 
it. The battery lies flush with the water, and can not 
be seen at a short distance. It is anchgred out in open 
water, with ,a sheet of canvas fastened on the windward 
end, and stretched flat over the water, so the waves, 
instead of washing into the box, are smoothed off by the 
canvas fender and pass beneath it. Around the battery 
are anchored some 150 decoys. The gunner lies flat on 
his back, with a pillow under his head, so that his eyes 
are raised just level with the top of the box. The 
ducks, seeing the decoys, fly to them, and when they are 
within range, the gunner sits up and shoots. Of course 
the battery gunner can not go and pick up the ducks he 
kills, as the battery is stationary in the water. Another 
man in a rowboat or skiff is anchored a quarter of a 
mile to leeward of the battery, and as the dead ducks 
float down with the wind, he picks them up. 


The Best Shooting is in the Southern Coast States 


4 IS in the South and the Middle West that duck 
shooting perhaps holds the greatest charm and affords 


the maximum of comfort. Along the coasts of Caro- 
lina and other Southern States most of the shooting is 
done over decoys from blinds on the shallow flats of 
sound and bay. These blinds are built of long bushes 
driven into the mud flats in a cirele, so that a punt o1 
flat-bottomed boat can be drawn up into them. The 


gunner sits in his punt, sheltered from the wind by the 
bushy tops of the blind, and shoots the birds as they fly 
in to his decoys. Duck-shooting weather is not so cold 
south of the Carolinas that a man needs to go bundled in 
sheepskin coat and ear-flapped cap, and, in addition, 
ducks are far more plentiful and of better variety than 
those along the North Atlantic shores. It is probable that 


the South affords the best duck shooting in the United 
States to-day. With a coast far less populated than that 
of the Middle Atlantic and New England States, the 
haunts of the wild fowl are not so frequently disturbed 


and as a result ducks are more plentiful and not so shy 


+ bore. Many experts have been leaning 
more and more toward the smaller 
gages of late years. Some men have 
been using twenty and even twenty- 

eight gage guns for wild fowl, but, in the writer’s opin 
ion, this is an extreme that does not make for good 
results. Years of tests with all sizes of bore tend to 
show that the twelve gage is the best for all wild-fowl 
work. 

Of course, no self-respecting sportsman will shoot 
ducks in the spring. Nor will he shoot them when they 
are sitting, nor shoot them after sundown, when the 
advantage is all on his-side. Duck shooting is just-as 
much a game as any other wholesome outdoor sport, and 
demands the same fair play that every real sportsman 
gives any noble pastime. 
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Wet and cold in the fierceness of winter winds 
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Vegetable Gardening in Tubs 


With Little Effort Tomatoes and Other Small Vegetables Can be Grown Six Weeks Before the Regular Season 


ARDENING in tubs is a bit troublesome 
but worth while, either where there is 
restricted space or a growing season too 
short to give returns from such sun-loving things 

as okra, eggplant, green peppers, or even melons. By 
help of it you may have tomatoes six weeks before they 
ripen in open ground. This, of course, means forethought 
and something of contrivance, though not so very much 
expense. 

First choose what things you want, next get the best 
seeds possible, then from late January through March 
plant the seeds in thumb pots, putting two or three seeds 
to a pot, plunge the pots in a box of earth, and stand 
it in a sunny window, keeping it moist but not wet, and 
taking care it shall not freeze. Shift the young plants 
to two-inch pots as soon as they show rough leaves. 
Shift them a second time, if the planting season is de- 
laved, watering them sufficiently all the while, but not 
stimulating them with liquid fertilizer. The earth in the 
pots ought to be very rich and light—about a third each 
of sandy loam, leaf mold, and well-rotted, manure. 

By the first of April have ready your tubs. Barrels 
sawed in half, with the top hoop tacked in place and 
handles nailed on opposite sides, are the best. Bore 
several one-inch auger holes in the bottom of each. If 
they are to be plunged in earth, bore other holes half- 
way up the sides. Fill the tubs within two inches of 
the tops with very rich earth—it should be at least 
half rotted manure. Put 
in the center a length of 
two-inch tile or a tall tin 
can perforated on the 
sides and also the top 
and bottom, packing the 
earth neatly around it. 
This is to receive either 
water or liquid fertilizer 
when the tubs are fully 
in commission. The 
liquid, passing out on 
every side, reaches roots 
everywhere, and the sur- 
face is saved from pud- 
dling or eaking. In 
watering, after the drains 
are filled, lay something 
over them—to prevent 
evaporation, also to save 
clogging them. But that 
comes after they are in 
place. The next thing, 
after filling the tubs, is 
to set them in a sheltered 


























Tent down on a frosty night 


By MARTHA McCULLOCH-WILLIAMS 
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The Planted Tub 
Showing the reservoir for the liquid manure, the 
thumb pots and the plants shifted to the larger pots 


situation, as the south side of a wall, or under a shed 
facing south, or even in an airy and well-lighted cellar. 

Set four to six okra plants in a tub—the number de 
pending on the size. Plant about half-way between the 
rim and the drain. Three peppers will be sufficient for 
even a big tub. Eggplants should each have a tub to 
themselves, and be set very close to the drain. Two 
tomato vines may go in a tub, but must be staked up 
stoutly and kept well pinched. If the pinching is severe 
and persistent after half a dozen clusters of fruit are 
set, it will hasten ripening by ten days at least. Choose 
early sorts for tub growth, unless tubs make the whole 
garden. In that case have a_ succession—the late 
sorts can be moved to shelter, and yield until almost 
Christmas. 

Use only big tubs for melons—a barrel half sunk in 
earth is better than a tub. Plant three or four vines in 
the beginning, pulling out all but the thriftiest when they 
show signs of running. Give melon tubs a seat against 
a wall, so the melons may be supported in nets as they 
form. Half a dozen cantaloups or a couple of water- 
melons does not seem a big return for so much trouble 

but with seeds properly chosen the fruit will be of a 
quality and flavor much beyond what the markets sup 
ply. After early cantaloups are out of the way, cucum- 
bers, sowed in pots and in the rough-leaf state. may 
be set in the vacant tubs, and will yield a crop of fine 
small pickles. If a border or plot is available, plunge 


the tubs more than half their depth, so as to save 
watering. Where plunging is impossible, set them 
in a row along a wall or fence, so when the first 
frost threatens they can be easily protected. Old carpets, 
tarpaulin, tent cloths, any thickish texture in fact, flung 
over or tacked against the wall, and raised and lowered 
night and morning, will protect the vegetables for sev- 
eral weeks. Or they may be removed to the shed or 
cellar, there to mature their green fruit. 

Tents of cheese-cloth, hooped around the bottom, with 
a central support, protect the plants, when first set, not 
only from frost but from insects. They should be kept on 
until the plants outgrow them, raising them longer and 
longer each day so as to harden off the tender growth 
inside them. 

The tubs must, of course, be very well watered. Give 
liquid manure at least once a week, and take care to 
follow each feed of it with clear water within an hour 
or so. Keep the earth Hght, stirring it with a fork or 
a pointed stick. If it sinks, fill in fresh earth—the 
surface should not be less than two inches below the 
tub-rim. 

By the use of tub-planting even where garden ground 
is plenty, folk in high latitudes may have things semi- 
tropical. Tub culture adds rather more than two months 
to the season of growth, bringing in things earlier and 
making them last longer. Rose lovers should take par- 
ticular note of it, as rose-trees in tubs can be win- 
tered over in cellars, then 
taken back to the borders 
in early May, ready for 
growth and blowth. They 
should) have iron-bound 
tubs — made, say, from 
oil barrels, and fur- 
nished with stout iron 
handles. 

Such tubs last for years, 
even when plunged each 
season. By help of them 
all the tender, tea-blooded 
beauties may come to 
their own. It is well es- 
tablished that no rose 
ever does come fully to 
its own under six years 
of age. So it is worth 
while to be at the pains 
of cherishing them 
through rigorous winters, 
that we may have their 
sweetness and light inthe ‘— 
glow of June. Tent serves as a windbreak 





























A Raging Rogue Elephant 


Men of Wide Experience 


HE vast highlands of East Africa are strikingly 

picturesque. The mountains tower above the 

snow-line at the equator, Mount Kenia rising 

to the height of nineteen. thousand feet. At an 
altitude of from ten thousand to twelve thousand feet, 
they are girt by belts of thick bamboo jungle as dense 
as the cane-brakes of Louisiana. These belts are sought 
by elephants as a cover during the day, and innumerable 
trails wind through the jungle. * Below the bamboo, for 
ests of beautiful conifers outspread, similar to the deo- 
dars of India or the cedars of America. 

It is not generally known that the elephants like to 
ramble over such heights. I have known them to clamber 
over rocky ledges and across deep cafions that would be 
impassable for an active horse or even a mule. In spite 
of his enormous bulk, the elephant is able to do this, 
on account of the advantage of the shape of his hind 
leg, which he is able to double up, as a man doubles his 
knee, 

On one of my expeditions the natives had told me of 
a solitary bull elephant of great size that occasionally 
came at night out of the heavy jungle of Mount Kining 
kop into the more open ground and valleys below. He 
was described as a rogue, an elephant who, for some 
reason, is driven out of the herd, and is always solitary, 
extremely fierce, and dangerous. 

There are two theories as to why an elephant becomes 
a rogue. One claims that he is subject to a malady 
similar to insanity in the human race, and is made an 
outeast by the herd, in self-protection. The other as 
serts that the rogue is a libertine who has attacked 
a female during mating time, and is expelled as a pen 
alty. Sir Frederick Jackson, one of the closest students 
of natural history in Africa, is not yet satisfied in his 
mind as to the true cause of the making of a rogue 


Men of wide experience differ as to what is really the 
most dangerous of the African animals to hunt Some 
sav the wounded lion: others, the wounded buffalo 
whose enormous bulk and strength are combined with a 
singular cunning. When he knows that a hunter is on 
his track. he will often double back in his trail, and 
wait in hiding for the man in pursuit to pass. Then he 
will rush out of the long grass at such close quarters 
that very often the hunter has not time even to swing 
the rifle and place a shot to stop him Without under 
rating anv other wild beast. my own belief is that 
rogue elephant, in dense jungl the most to be feared 


of them all. 


Differ as to the Most Dangerous of African Animals to Hunt 


By Major F. R. BURNHAM 


One morning the natives came to my camp to report 
that the trail of the known rogue had been diseov- 
ered not far away, and very fresh. I set out immedi 
ately with two natives and a young New Zealander to 
follow it up. On reaching the edge of the jungle, we 
found that the elephant had evidently passed in, not 
more than half an hour ahead of us. Elephants have won 
derfully keen hearing, but their eyesight is probably not 
quite as keen as_that of a human being. It was neces 
sary to follow with the utmost caution, as the snap of 
a twig, or even the swish of a branch carelessly loosened 
by the hand, would be audible to the elephant in ample 
time for him to slip away from us, or to charge at once. 
\s the jungle is so dense that it is impossible for a man 
to run in it, although an elephant can tear through it 
with the utmost ease, one’s only chance of getting a shot 
in these conditions, with any degree of certainty, is to 
approach him unawares. 


A Bullet-Proof Elephant 
Q° I KEPT the natives and my New Zealander friend 
h 


about fifty yards behind me on the trail, and moved 


foot by foot, as noiselessly as possible, until, on lifting 
a partially broken branch, IT found myself within thirty 
feet of an elephant of tremendous size. He was standing 
broadside, his ears slowly flapping. Up to this instant 
he had not seen me or got my scent. If it is possible to 
vet a shot at the elephant’s temple, it should be chosen 
is the most vulnerable spot, and a well-planted bullet 
from a heavy rifle will bring down any elephant, no mat 
ter what his size In this ease, the swaying head and 
flapping ears made the temple a difficult spot, and I 
preferred the alternative of placing a bullet in the heart 
His shoulder was exposed directly in front of me \s 
I raised m gun to shoot. IT found that in crawling 
through the jungle the sights of the rifle had been en 
tirely covered by a mass of the peculiar golden cobweb 
ch is a familiar sight in this part of Africa Just 

as I leveled my rifle, the elephant saw me and turned 
his immense head and ears, but I was obliged to take 
some of the precious time to clear the back sight of the 
mass of cobwebs before I dared risk a shot. which would 
have no more effect in stopping the rush of an elephant 
unless it pierced his heart, thar shot from a .22 rifle 
| have on a charging bull. Cleaning the sight, 1 


shot quickly, and as the recoil of the heavy rifle swung 
me around, brought the second barrel to bear again, just 
as the elephant’s big bulk lurched toward me. 

We afterward found that this first bullet, fired from 
a .450 express and using cordite powder, had penetrated 
through the shoulder, the ribs, both valves of the heart, 
and lodged on the ribs of the opposite side; while the 
second shot, being fired as the elephant had begun to 
move, missed the heart, but had made an equal penetra- 
tion about ten inches above the heart. Either of these 
shots, from the rifle of thé caliber which I carried, 
would have become almost instantly deadly to any other 
animal. ; . , 

To my surprise, this enormous rogue continued to 
rush at me without a check, and I was facing him with 
my gun empty, and the jungle so thick that it was im 
possible to run. The most I could do was to watch his 
rush, and try to dodge the tread of his enormous feet 
and the swish of his trunk. It so happened that, possibly 
from the shock of the bullets, he missed his charge and 
passed over me, the momentum carrying him far into 
the jungle, but bringing him in sight of my friend the 
New Zealander. Upon hearing my shot, he ran forward 
to give assistance. He was armed only with a military 
rifle, closely corresponding to our Krag-Jorgensen. He 
planted a bullet which plowed through the ribs of the 
elephant, and, as we afterward found, embedded itself 
almost in the center of the heart. The bullet had ranged 
forward on passing the ribs 

The elephant had now disappeared in the jungle. and, 
upon reloading, I again took up his trail, and followed 
it with the New Zealander and one native. It seems al 
most incredible that with such close-range shooting, we 
had been unable to bring this huge beast to his knees. 
We followed the trail for about five minutes. when sud 
denly, without warning, as we were crouched in the 
jungle, we saw him charge with a trumpeting roar 
almost upon us. Again we were in the same predicament 
as when the first shots were fired. The jungle was so 
dense and thick that it was impossible to run, and our 
only chance was to stop or turn the animal by well 
placed bullets. , 

The head of an African elephant has a protection over 
the brain of more than a foot of bone, but just where the 
tusks enter the skull there is a spot about eight inches in 
diameter, where the bony structure is very cellular, and 
t is quite possible for a bullet to strike this point and 
drive directly into the brain. To hit this spot, however, 
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jn the great mass of rushing, moving flesh, even at close 
range, is extremely difficult. 

Our guns rang out almost in unison, and we after- 
ward found that we had missed this spot by a few 
inches; but, thanks to the terrific power of the cordite, 
the shock to the elephant was so great that it spun him 
round and diverted his direct rush upon us. It was 
probably the saving of our lives that the first shots had 
begun to sap his enormous vitality. Again he dodged 
off into the forest, and we, reloading, took up the trail 
with a weakened faith, it must be confessed, in our 
marksmanship and our weapons. We felt that it was 
more by good luck than anything else that we had not been 
trampled to death. After ten or fifteen minutes of the 
most careful trailing, I again approached the elephant, 
so close that I could hear his breathing, but he evidently 
was still on his feet and still savage. 

At this point of the jungle there had fallen an enor- 
mous tree, several feet in thickness. Following along 
this log, we reached a point where the large branches 
forked, bringing us within a few feet of the elephant. 
But at this point he evidently got a scent of us, and, 
with a trumpeting roar, charged upon us. Again I fired 
both barrels from the power rifle, and my New Zealander 
friend fired with the military rifle. Waiting until the 
elephant was within a few feet of us, we jumped into the 


forks of this fallen tree just as he passed again. He 
trumpeted in a way that was most amazing, and it 
seemed to us that, in spite of all the shots we had been 
able to put into him, he would tear the tree to pieces 
and get us. He dug his tusks into the earth at the 
roots, and tore away many of the smaller branches 
as if they were chaff. 


Dead at Last 


_— I reloaded my rifle, and, watching my opportu- 
oh nity, managed to place a bullet in the base of the 
brain, which brought instant death. Hearing the shots, 
the natives from our camp soon came up and began the 
removal of the splendid pair of tusks, over six feet in 
length, which I still retain as a souvenir of this hunt. 
Out of curiosity, we made a careful measurement of the 
animal, and then traced the bullets to see whether we 
had shot badly, or if the elephant was possessed of a mar- 
velous vitality unheard of in any other animal of which I 
know. We found that, barring the last one, the really 
vital shots were the first three fired, and that, except for 
this, in spite of all our shooting, even with -the high- 
power guns, the elephant would probably have survived. 

Our measurements determined the circumference of 
foot to be 61 inches, the height of shoulders 9 feet 10 
inches, and the length from tip of trunk to tip of tail 


27 feet, measuring along the backbone and head. The 
thickness of his shoulders was enormous, and_ his 
strength incredible. Large as he was, however, there 
had been other elephants shot in this region, around 
the head of the Nile and East Africa, that exceeded 
these measurements, although this was certainly a very 
large one. $ 

The largest pair of tusks in the world came from this 
region. They were on exhibition in the city of Chicago, 
and weighed 226 pounds each, although it is also a 
fact that the largest tusks are not necessarily carried 
by the largest elephant. The largest elephant that I 
ever saw in my life had very small tusks, and the largest 
tusks that I was ever successful in getting weighed 1481%4 
pounds each, and came from a moderate-sized bull. 

Usually elephant hunting in Africa is done by stalking 
the elephants until they get into comparatively open 
country, and then shooting them in the brain or heart, 
and, if shot in the heart, following them up till they 
drop. Even the small-bore military rifle is quite strong 
enough to kill the largest elephant, provided he is 
struck in the brain. Unfortunately for the pursuit, how- 
ever, most of the hunting in the back basin of the Congo, 
and through other parts of Africa, carries one into such 
steaming swamps and jungle that a hunter runs great 
risk of succumbing to the deadly African fevers. 


Tragedies in Bird Life 


Nature’s Law is the Survival of the Fittest, and She Has No Sympathy for Sickness and Suffering 


N THE treatment of her wild children, Nature does 
not adopt human methods. We may pass from the 
busy city street to the long white rows in the hos- 
pital ward, but Nature has nothing of this kind. 

She has no time for sickness and sympathy. Occasionally 
I find a sick or weakened creature, but it is rare. Her 
unchangeable law is the survival of the fittest. The bat- 
tle is to the strong and healthy. These become wary, 
elusive, and fit to mate. In this way Nature safeguards 
the species and makes it permanent at the expense of the 
individual. She taught the Greeks that it was better to 
expose the sickly child on the face of the mountain. 

Tragedies are common in bird and animal life. The 
end is generally tragic. The weak falls a prey to the 
strong. Nature knows not the decline of peaceful old 
age. Life is all spent on the march and in the firing 
line. The waning of power, a moment’s lack of alertness, 
are fatal. In some form the shape of death glides along 
every trail, creeps about every orchard, lurks in the 
deeper woods, skims the placid surface of the river, 
cowers in every nook and corner that Nature owns. The 
cat, the fox, the weasel, the snake, the hawk, and all 
such creatures are hunters and hunted, pursuers and pur- 
sued. Life is death, and death is life. 

One day I saw a shrike or butcher-bird strike a wild 
canary. The shrike is a murderer, and he kills his own 
kind purely for the taste of blood and brains. His name 
comes from his habit of hanging his meat on a hook or in 
a crotch. But he does not go free. A pair of shrikes had 
a home in a small juniper up the hillside. One day | 
heard a commotion and looked up toward the nest. A 
Swainson’s hawk flew deliberately into the home tree, 
reached into the shrike’s nest and sailed off across the 
eafion with a young shrike dangling in his talons. An 
other moment; a shot rang out and the hawk fell dead, 
tragedy following tragedy in rapid succession. Yet it 
strikes no pall on the face of Nature. 

One day I was watching a pair of yellow warblers in 
the orchard. They were flitting about a vine-covered 
fence. They were either building or just about to build 
a nest in the vicinity. The first thing I noticed, the male 
paused on the fence, fluttering his wings. His mate flew 
down beside him. He tried to fly to the limb of a 
near-by tree, but fell short and wavered to the ground. 
His wife was right beside him, chirping all the time. I 
went nearer for a closer view. He lay flat on his back, 
writhing in pain. I could see he was dying. His wife 
was on the fence scarcely a yard from my hand, fidgeting 
and calling for him. But he died almost instantly, 
stricken by I know not what. 

Two days later I was sitting on the front porch with a 
flock of English sparrows sputtering and quarreling in the 
street in front of the house. Suddenly the Englishers scat- 
tered like fragments in an explosion, and a sparrow-hawk 
nabbed one just at the trellis over the porch. With two 
blows, he eaved in the skull and sat on the post at the 
corner of the tennis-court to finish his meal. For a few 
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Caught in the Act 


A sparrow-hawk feasting on an English sparrow 


By WILLIAM L. FINLEY 


Photographs by Herman T. Bohlman 


moments the sparrows kept hidden, but in half an hour 
they were sputtering and fighting in the dust as if noth- 
ing had happened. The next morning the creeping form 
of some neighbor’s cat shot out from a tuft of grass. There 
was a smothered chirp, and another of the flock had gone. 

In my neighbor’s back-yard I found a song sparrow 
hanging dead in the woven-wire fence. In some way the 
foot had been caught in the twisted wires. The bird, in 
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Feeding on Young Birds 
A gopher or bull snake robbing a sparrow’s nest 


trying to release itself. had wedged the leg over and 
finally broken it. At another time T found the body of a 
thrush hanging to the barb of a wire fence. The wire 
ran straight across the top of a zigzagged fence, and the 
bird, in full flight. Lad just skimmed the top of the rail 
to go full force into the wire before it was seen. The 
barb had eaught in the neck and the force had swung the 
bird’s body over from below, locking it in a death grip. 
Sometimes we hear of birds that have been entangled in 
the threads of horse hair used in nest building. A care 
less step often means death. ; 
Telephone and telegraph wires cause the death of 
many birds. T have counted over twenty phalaropes and 
sandpipers in the distance of a mile along wires in 
the marshes of lower San Francisco Bay. Some were 
dead, others wounded. T saw a small flock flit across the 
road ahead of us. 
tion and the wounded bird went fluttering to the ground. 
In his zigzag flight he had not noticed the wire, and he 
struck with such foree that the last joint of the wing 
was completely severed. He could never fly again, al 
though otherwise he was unharmed. Like many others 
along the road. he was but food for some foraging cat. 


The end of a wing flew in one direc- 


Roving Animals Dangerous to Nesting Birds 


JYOVING animals. such as eats, coyotes, foxes, and 
\. others, often create havoc among nesting birds. Ona 
wide, sandy beach in southern California T found a colony 
of least terns. The birds make no nest. but scratch out a 


little hollow in the sand and lay their two or three eggs 


Occasionally there was a bit of driftwood or a light row 
of dead weeds washed up by the water For some reason 
the terns usually selected a nest site just at the side of 
a small drift or a few blades of grass For three hours 


| 


I followed the trail of a coyote, crisscrossing back 


and forth up and down 
the extent of the beach. 
He, too, had learned the 
nesting site of the tern, 
and he had a taste for 
eggs and young birds, for 
he erossed from place to 
place wherever a_ nest 
was likely to be, and he 
succeeded in finding al- 
most all the homes in the 
colony. Snakes are re- 
sponsible for the death of 
many birds. But twice in 
my experience have | 
caught a snake in the act. 
Once while following a 
cow trail up the side of a 
small stream on the south- 
ern California coast, my attention was attracted to 
a fuss caused by a pair of sparrows. I pushed through 
the bushes and looked fér five minutes before my eye 
caught the form of a big gopher or bull snake with 
the upper part of its body coiled on the nest and the 
rest trailing down the branch. 

He had devoured the young. The rascal watched me 
with his lidless eyes. As I drew nearer, the fact began 
slowly to penetrate his brain that he was in danger, and 
he started to slide back down the branch. I had caught 
him red-handed; I ought to have scotched him. But the 
birds were gone, and I remembered years before I had paid 
one of my playmates ten cents for a bull-snake just to 
send him down the gopher holes in our garden. After 
all, the snake was playing his part. He may rob a nest 
occasionally, but as a rule the birds are above his reach. 
He is useful because he eats many mice, moles, and 
gophers. ; 

Accidents are not uncommon where birds are nesting 
in colonies. A few years ago I visited a colony of herons 
that nested in some sycamore trees. The young night 
herons are very expert at climbing, but sometimes they 
misstep and fall to the ground. I saw where one young 
bird had hung itself by getting a foot caught in a 
crotch. That in itself was not unusual, but a second 
bird hung by the neck only a few inches away. He had 
fallen or overbalanced on a small limb, and, as is the 
custom, had hooked his chin over the branch to keep 
from dropping to the ground. The head was not caught 
between the branches, but simply hooked over a bend in 
the twig. Here he had hung himself rather than fall 
to the ground. His clutched right foot showed that the 
death struggle had been a reaching and stretching to 
regain the limb. Had he thrown his head back a trifle, 
he would have dropped to the bushes below. It seems 
impossible that the bird could have held the rigid posi 
tion of the neck through the death struggle. The foree of 
instinct against falling was strong even to death. 





Picked Clean 


Bones of humming-birds 

















A Double Tragedy in a Night-Heron Colony 


In different ways two young birds have hung themselves 
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T MAY now be taken as settled, although By MARK 

there is still some determined opposition, : 

that as soon as the Democrats assume control of Congress 

they will do away with the last and most important feature 
of the Speaker's power, the appointment of committees. This will 
be a revolutionary change. It will be the final achievement and 
crowning suecess in the contest that has been known as “ the rules 
fight.’” That contest began on March 15, 1909, and has been car- 
ried on persistently by the Insurgents and Democrats. It is doubt- 
ful if any of those who began the fight looked forward to such 
early victory; indeed, many of them doubted whether it would ever 
be possible to take away the Speaker's committee-appointing 
power, a power which in effect makes every member of Congress a 
suppliant before the Speaker until the committees are announced, 
and afterward a grateful beneficiary, eager to do his bidding, to 
vote as he directs, and to manage the committees as he wishes. 


The New Way 

FINHE new plan, which will probably be adopted by the Demo- 
| erats, is for a party caucus to choose a single all-powerful 
committee, Ways and Means, and let this committee select all the 
other committees. Whether this new plan shall be adopted, or 
whether the old system shall be retained, will be determined at a 
caucus of the Democrats, to be held January 19. By the nature 
of it, this eaucus will be one of the most important events at 
Washington this winter. It will decide this one all-important 
question, and it will be, so to speak, the first official Democratic 
action, the first event from which it will be possible to make infer- 
ences as to how the Democrats are going to use their power. 
There is little doubt that most of the Democrats realize how 
morally bound they are to make the change; so long as they were 
in the minority they fought and voted for the changes in the rules 
and eloquently pointed out the iniquity of the Republican Stand- 
patters in maintaining the old system. To change front imme- 
diately upon coming into power themselves would not enhance the 
confidence of a public which is watching the new majority with 
eager curiosity. Nevertheless there is determined 
among some of the Democrats. 


opposit ion 


One Contest 

F THE new plan goes through, the personnel of the Ways and 

| Means Committee will be of great importance, for it will have 
exactly the same committee-appointing power that the Speaker had 
before. Naturally there will be keen competition between sections, 
factions, and individuals. Just now, to consider one situation only, 
it is a question whether North Carolina shall be represented on the 
committee by Claude Kitchin of the Second District or Edward 
William Pou of the Fourth District. In principle, these two men 
are as wide apart as the poles. Any contest between them goes to 
the very heart of the situation, and which of them is chosen by the 
other Democrats will be a vital matter in view of the fact that the 
most important business of the Democrats will be the revision of 
the tariff. Pou is that strange thing, a protection Democrat ; 
Kitchin is not. Pou is one of that group of Demoerats in Con- 
gress who frankly repudiated their platform pledge and voted for 
the tariff on lumber; Kitchin, on that occasion, made one of the 
most effective speeches of the session, recalling the Democrats to 
their duty and standing firmly by the traditional Democratic atti- 
tude. 
caused widespread indignation at the time. 


in the New York ‘‘ World’? : 


The action of Pou and the other protection Democrats 
These words appeared 


“These are political sins for which punishment is certain. They affront 
deceney and good faith. They reveal a degradation in our political life 
which almost passes belief. They put the Democratic Party on trial, not 
for its principles but for its honesty. Errors of judgment may be defended 
and excused, but perfidy finds no apologist anywhere.” 

These words were not intemperate. The Democrats in Congress 
have no more pressing care than to avoid the danger that the party 
may be dominated by the same high-tariff element that brought 
disgrace and failure upon it when last it had power. This Demo- 
eratie caucus, on January 19, will probably be the most important 
event at Washington this winter. It will choose this all-important 
Ways and Means Committee of the next Congress; this committee 
will be dominated either by real Democrats or by protection Demo- 
erats. The protection Democrats are trying to secure representa- 


tion: Pou is only” one Brantley of Georgia and Broussard 


of Louisiana are two others who voted with 


SULLIVAN 
the Republicans on tariff schedules. They 


should be kept off the committee. 


A Verb 
RESIDENT TAFT, in his annual message, recommended a 
_ modified parcel-post (on rural delivery routes) and concluded 
with this sentence regarding the parcel-post in the broadest sense : 
“General parcels-post will involve a much greater outlay.” 
Welcome the state of ‘will.’ Mr. Taft 
might have said 


mind indicated by 
‘ would.’’ 


An Important Date 
FTUNHERE will be few really vital roll-calls in the present session 
of Congress. One will occur on February 15, on the bill 
whose official title is: 

. For the protection of the water-sheds of navigable streams, and to 

appoint a committee for the acquisition of lands for the purpose of con- 
serving the navigability of navigable streams.” 
This is the measure that is more familiarly known as the White 
Mountains-Appalachian Forest bill. In its present form it appro- 
priates $10,000,000 to be expended by 1915 in acquiring forest land. 
It passed the Lower House of Congress last June by an easy ma- 
jority. It went to the Senate and met with some opposition, its 
most important opponent being Senator Burton of Ohio. After 
some debate, since it was then close to the end of the session. it 
was agreed to take a vote on February 15. Friends of the measure 
should understand that if it fails to pass on this oceasion all the 
work of persuasion and agitation will have to be done again. 


The Montana Senatorship 
rT XHERE is no political news in the United States more startling 
| than the information that the most promising gum-shoe can- 
didate for the Senate from Montana is the principal attorney of the 
Amalgamated Copper Company. Is this what the Democrats of 
Montana meant to do when they defeated Carter? 


Read This 

K LAY with one hand the power of the Government on the prop- 

erty of the citizen, and with the other to bestow it upon favored 
individuals, to aid private enterprises and build up private fortunes, 
is none the less a robbery because it is done under the form of law 
and is called taxation.—Extract from opinion of Justice Miller 
in case of Loan Association vs. Topeka, United States Supreme 
Court Reports, Volume XX, Wall, page 664. 

Try now to imagine what would happen if some lawyer could 
only devise a means of carrying the Payne-Aldrich protective tariff 
bill before the Supreme Court. The case in which Justice Miller 
used these words was one in which a city proposed to lay a tax in 
order to help a factory to be established there. The application to 
the “ principle of protection’’ is exact. Of course, the reason the 
protective tariff can not be carried before the Supreme Court is 
that it is officially labeled a ‘* bill to raise revenue.’’? Let the 
words ‘‘and for the protection of manufacturers’? once be incor- 
porated in the title of the bill, and it would not stand a day. 


Woolen Goods 
) HEN the present Payne-Aldrich tariff was being made, Con- 
gressman Nicholas Longworth of Ohio was a member of 
the Ways and Means Committee. 
ents sent him this letter: 


One of his Cincinnati constitu 


“As a manufacturer of clothing for a period of almost fifty years, T can 
truthfully state that I never handled cloth of so inferior a quality for the 
price as I do now. The masses, consisting of laborers, mechanics, and farmers, 
the real users of ready-made clothing, are receiving practically no value for 


their money. The qualities and colorings are so poor that in many instances 


the colorings fade and cockle, and in the manufacture of garments give posi 
tively no satisfaction to the wearer.” 

Later, this letter was endorsed in these words: 

“The Cincinnati Clothiers’ Association, composed of substantially all the 


clothing manufacturers of Cincinnati, Ohio, wishes. to corroborate each and 


every statement contained in the letter addressed by Mr. Max Silberbere to 


the Hon. Nicholas Longworth, dated November 30, 1908, and desires in this 


way to make each and every statement contained in said letter the statement 
of this association.” 


Happily, in all probability. when the revision of the tariff is taken 
up. wool will be the first schedule considered. 
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In 350,000 Miles of Travel in the Service of In- 
dividual Owners Winton Sixes reduce the world’s 
lowest upkeep record to 43 Cents per 1000 Miles 


Here are the Results for Three Years 





Year Cars thie Upke Rig» ‘pense 
IgIo Io 165,901.9 $ 6.96 
1909 Io 118,503 127.30 
1908 Io 65,687.4 15-13 
Totals 30 350,092.3 $149.39 


Grand Average —43 Cents Per 1000 Miles 


These are Sworr. Statements 


Every figure in this advertisement is supported 
by the sworn statements of the car owners whose 
names are printed in the three annual lists. 


Made by Car Owners 


All these owners are well and favorably known 
in their several communities—people of business 
and social prominence. 


Covering a Definite Time 


The mileage credited to each car was covered 
(odometer measurement) by that car in the service 
of the individual owner, between these dates: 
1910 records—April 1, 1g10, to Nov. 30, 1910. 
1909 records—Nov. 1, 1908, to June 30, 1909. 
1908 records—-Nov. 1, 1907, to June 30, 1908. 








Upkeep Records of 1910 














Car Owner 


City 


Total Total Upkeep 


Mileage Expense 
1 W. T. Boutell Minneapolis 21,127 $1.40 
* 2Jj. E. Clenny Chicago 19,015 30 
3 W. J. Friedlander Cincinnati 18,809 +30 
4 Martin Daab Hoboken, N. J. 17,130.9 None 
5 Isaac Bacharach Atlantic City 17,390 $3.46 
6 L. T. Peterson Youngstown, O. 15,790 None 
7 W.B. Martin Cleveland 14,847 None 
8 H. M. Cheney Toledo 14,059 None 
9 S. S. Boothe Los Angeles 13,526 None 
10 H. J. Phipps Boston 14,208 $1.50 


TOTALS 


* Same car used in 1908 and 1909 contests. 


Upkeep Records of. 





165,901.9 $6.96 


1909 





Car Owner City Mileage “Seon 

“ty J. E. Clenny Chicago 17,003 None 
2 Isaac Bacharach Atlantic City 11,000 $0.30 
3 G. W. Frost Montclair, N. J. 10,595 None 
$4 T. N. Barnsdall Pittsburg 15,669 $31.15 
*5 Jacob Axelrod New York 17,720 60.00 
6 Loftus Cuddy Cleveland 8,728 30 
7 Wm. Burnham Philadelphia 8,702 None 
8 W. B. Martin Cleveland 10,726 $7.50 
9 W. B. McAllister Cleveland 10,788 26.55 
1o H. W. Mallen Chicago 7,572 1.50 
TOTALS 118,503 $127.30 


* Same cars used in 1908 also. 
+ Car equipped with limousine body. 
¢ Car equipped with limousine body from November 15th to April 15th. 


Upkeep Records of 1908 

Car Owner City sfileage gag 
1 Milton Schnaier New York 11,683 $12.00 
2 J. Axelrod New York 7,570 None 
3 H. S. Pickands Euclid, Ohio 6,632.8 None 
4 Jas. T. Brennan Brooklyn 6,806 $3.00 
5 Warren Somers Atlantic City 6,183 03 
6 Mrs. L. R. Speare NewtonCentre,Mass. 6,113.6 None 
7 Jos. Fish Chicago 5,535 None 
8 H. H. Roelofs Elkins Park, Pa. 5,415 None 
g J. E. Clenny Chicago 5,155 None 
10 E. A. Rooney Buffalo 4,594 $0.10 


TOTALS 


The Winton Motor Car. Co... (2.00 





65,687.4 $15.13 


Licensed under Selden Patent 


101 Berea Road, Cleveland, U.S.A. 





And Total Repair Expense 


The upkeep expenses charged 
against each car are sworn to as “the 
total cost of repairs on said automo- 
bile between said dates (exclusive of 
tire repairs).”” 


Reports Made Monthly 


Each owner made a report each 
month between the dates stated. 


And Accepted by Disinterested 
Judges 





Each report of mileage and up- 
keep expense was passed upon and 
accepted by a committee of judges, 
having no connection with the Win- 
ton Company. These judges acted 
with unrestricted authority, and have 
themselves made affidavits covering 
their annual decisions. 


Awards to Chauffeurs 


Based on the finding of the 
judges, the Winton Company an- 
nually distributes $2,500 in cash to 
the chauffeurs driving the cars mak- 
ing the best records. This money 
is divided as follows: First, $1,000; 
second, $500; third, $250; fourth, 
$150; fifth to tenth, each, $100. 


The Net Result 


Every possible precaution is taken 
to present to the automobile world 
an absolutely authentic record of the 
cost of upkeep expense for Winton 
Six cars. 

And, due to these precautions, to 
the character of the owners whose 
reports are listed, to the review by 
disinterested judges, and to the fact 
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that all these records were made by 
stock models, owned and driven in 
individual service, these figures sup- 
ply upkeep evidence worthy of the 
consideration of every car buyer who 
is interested in the cost of keeping a 
car in operation after purchase. 


What the Winton Six has done 


for these owners, it can do for you 


That’s the thought we want to 
drive home. 

A test covering three years, with 
a total of 350,000 miles, produces no 
accidental result. 


The merit is in the car. 


For no car, no matter how care- 
fully petted and nursed, could do 
such work as these Winton Sixes 
have done if the merit wasn’t there 
when the car was designed and built. 


It will be worth a great deal to 
you, Mr. Owner, to have in your 
service one of these Winton Sixes 
that have in them the merit that 
produces the world’s lowest record 
for upkeep expense. 


Get Our Upkeep Book 


Our catalog gives. abundant in- 
formation about the 1g11 Winton 
Six. With the catalog, we will send 
you our Upkeep Book, which 
presents in detail the facts and 
figures that put the world’s 
upkeep record at 43 cents 
per 1000 miles. 





















Clip the Coupon 
and mail it 


today 



















































































































































































































Globe=Wernicke 
Steel Cabinets 


All the Globe*Wernicke Filing 
Devices that you have been ac- 
customed to admire in Wood, are 
now duplicated in Stee/. 


The same beautiful grain ef- 
fects of the quartered oak and 
real mahogany Cabinets are re- 
peated most successfully in the 
Steel—in vertical, document, 
card index, check, catalogue, let- 
ter, bill and cap size files. 


Put a stack of Glube“Weenicke 
Mahogany-Finished Steel Cabi- 
nets alongside of a $300.00 roll 
top mahogany desk, and the Steel 
Cabinets would win as much 
praise from the furniture expert 
for their beauty as the desk. They 
do not look metallic. 


Globe“Wernicke 


Steel Construction 


Take up any one of our Steel Files 
—examine it critically. 





You see no bolts, screws, nuts or 
parts to work loose. 

You do not even see a crack. 

Where the units or sections are set 
up, they appear to be a solid cabinet. 

This is because the ends are round- 
ed, pressed together so firmly that it 
is not only impossible to pull them 
apart, but to even see where they are 
joined together. 

Both the units, and. the files inside 
the units, have double walls—making 
protection against fire doubly sure 

The purchaser is always sure of se- 
curing exact duplicates because the 
dies are absolutely true and exact. 


Globe“Wernicke 
Supplies 


You not only secure Globe“Wernicke 
service in Cabinets—but in Supplies 
as well, such as guides, folders, envel- 
opes, cards, indexes, etc. 

Thousands of customers will tell 
you that it is a wise policy to purchase 
your Supplies at the same place that 
you procure your Cabinets—then you 
are sure that one fits the other, or 
that shipment of the Cabinets is not 
delayed on account of the Supplies. 

We ship on approval, freight paid, 
everywhere. 


Mail the attached coupon for catalogues 


The Globe “Wernicke Co, 
Dept.C-810 


Cincianati, 


U.S. A. 


Use This 


Coupon. 





Wernicke Co., 
Dept. C-810 
Cincinnati, U. S. A. 














The Sportsman’s View-Point 








Lying Again 
REDERICK A. COOK is not the 
first explorer to have come near 
to death by starvation or freez- 
ing, but he is the first one to have 
made it the excuse for deception of the 
most despicable character. 

There is no oceult psychology in Cook’s 
confession; it is another fake of the 
sordid type, made possible by a_ public 
athirst for cheap sensation and a maga 
zine with eye-single to the main chance. 

Cook’s assertion that he ascended to the 
top of Mt. McKinley has been proved false 
by Professor Parker. Not only has he lied 
about his own exploits, but he robbed 
another, Peary, of much of the acclaim 
due that distinguished explorer’s splendid 
achievement. He faked a North Pole dis 
covery story, and now he is faking the fake. 

There are no words strong enough to 
characterize the honest man’s contempt 
for Cook. 

A Real Hunter-Naturalist 
oo GAME TRAILS” is the first 
LX adequate hunter-naturalist story to 
result from a journey into that vast zo- 
ological garden of British East Africa; 
furthermore, it must be given rank with 
honor among the few written by 
hunters which reveal dependable observa- 
tion, ambition above mere killing, and abil 
ity to describe entertainingly what eye and 
ear have seen and heard. It is at once a 
model of its kind and a rebuke to the trip- 
pers who seem to regard itinerary, provi- 
sion list, and game-bag as sufficient for the 
making of a book. 

The most interesting and, I venture to 
say, the most important feature of the 
Roosevelt trip and of his volume are the 
trustworthy observations carefully set down 
by the author of the great variety of ani- 
mals that came under his watchful eye, the 
most valuable contribution a hunter ean 
make. Although his field, for the greater 
part, was one so easy of 
traversed as to invite tourists, vet 
can Game Trails” is replete with original 
first-hand study—a detail that 
suggests the efficiency of T. R., as well as 
the delinquencies of preceding hunter 
authors. Nothing escapes the notice of this 
intelligent observer from the coughing roar 
of the lion to the whine of the little white- 
bellied hedgehog, or the eolor and chat 
acter of the wild flowers along his path. 

His deseriptions of the rhinoceros “deep 
in prehistoric thought” make the complet 
est and most faithful pen portraits of 
this truculent, stupid beast I have read 
or heard; the story of the approach to 
the feeding elephant with huge ear “flap 
ping lazily” now and then brings the scene 
to every man who has stalked this most 
interesting beast of the wild; and who that 
has watched the hyena—skulking scavenger 

but will relish T. R.’s reference to him 
as, “chuckling” over the carcass, he 
not approach in the open. 

The breadth, variety, and completeness 
of observation make the book an 
tant contribution to the natural 
of East Africa and Uganda: alse a might) 
interesting volume. The Scribners 
brought it out handsomely; clearly printed 
and securely bound. 
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Promenades of the Wild 


ryXO A HUNTER the most impressive 
record of the book is not the game 
he killed, but the quantities he saw—the 


herds, the almost 
promenade of 
enraptured 
| lievable. 

the hunter 
full view of another which awaits his 


| pleasure as I. B 


great uninterrupted 


mixed varieties before the 


expedition, seem scarcely bi 
Where else on this earth may 


stalk and kill one species 


relate on several 
enasions It sounds like a fairy tal rouwd 
straight out of a hunter’s heave: kor my 


own part, as [ read 17 R.’s interesting 


ways obtruding upon him, | recalled by cor 
trast the davs of arduou toiling throug! 
i the dank jungles ot 
ceded my own first view of one of thes 
creatures 

vlonel 
page 170) a five-day bag of four 


(propos of this abundance, the ( 


ero with rhinos, that 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| records 
| - 7 
teen animals of ten different species 

True, the plains on which these countles 
numbers disported themselves demanded 
I slight hunting skill of th 


PY 


expedition as 


compared with the requirements of the 
jungle; but they gave a correspondingly 
greater opportunity for the study of habits, 
and of this T. R. took full advantage to the 
added worth of his reeord. 
The Most Dangerous Beast 

NOLONEL ROOSEVELT?’S frequent re- 
( turn through his book to comment 
on the comparative formidability to the 
hunter of lion, elephant, rhino, and buffalo 
is most interesting. "lis a subject of long- 
standing discussion among big-game hunt- 
ers. ‘T. R. joins Selous in classing the lion 
first as most dangerous, which is authority 
not to be challenged lightly: but I am 
bound to say that in my judgment the pub- 
lished experiences of neither supports his 
contention; nor do the experiences of any 
other hunter whom I have read or known 
convincingly bear out such claim for the 
lion. This is not to underestimate the 
terrible ferocity of the lion charging home, 
but to memorialize the overwhelming power 
of the aroused elephant. The animal 
“most dangerous” to the hunter, it seems 
to me, is the one hardest to stop; and, 
as between lion and elephant on this score, 
argument based on evidence appears greatly 
to favor the latter. If I read him cor- 
rectly, T. R.’s closest call on the trip was 
from elephant; and, unless my memory 
tricks me, the narrowest Selous 
ever had in his long experience was also 
from elephant. 

My own experience 


escape 


among 


the most formidable and the most im- 
plaeable, say those who have had experi- 
ence also with the Cape buffalo—leaves me 
hat in hand before “My Lord” the elephant. 

Suitably armed, you can, as a rule, stop 
a charging lion; but a charging elephant 
coming head on is stopped dead by a single 
gun, however powerful, rarely. 

Curiously, just as IT am dictating this 
line with Colonel Roosevelt’s book in hand, 
it falls open at page 259, and there I read 
that, at a distanee of thirty yards, ‘“Ker- 
mit put both barrels of his heavy double 
450 into the tusker’s head, but without 
even staggering him, and as he walked off 
rarlton also fired both barrels at him with- 
out any more effect.” 

This is not an unusual happening in 
elephant indeed, it is quite a 
common experience; but how often are two 
barrels of a .450 fired into the head of a 


shooting ; 


elephant, | 
tiger, rhino, and seladang, or gaur—one of | 





lion or a tiger without laying him low? | 
And it is to be further noted that while 
the Colonel found a Winchester good 


enough for “lions, giraffes, eland,” ete., 
he always took his heavy double Holland 
for elephant, buffalo, and rhino; because 
these last three are so powerful and tena- 
cious of life that, although mortally 
wounded, they ean and do, before sueccumb- 
ing, inflict death upon the hunter. Any 
bullet will kill instantly if sent into the 
brain; but no hunter can count on such 
marksmanship in the jungle, where you 
must take the beast as you find him—or 
as he finds you; henee you need the shock 
and the hitting force of heavy arms, espe 
cially if you are alone, 

‘African Game Trails” is full of illus 
trations pointing the safety of hunting 
with supporting companions. 


Exceptional Facilities 





N°? EXPEDITION into Africa has 
1 achieved such notable results as this | 


one; nor did one so thoroughly equipped | 


ever before venture afield. Outfitted by 


the world’s most experienced big-game | 
hunter, F. C. Selous, attended by two 
of the most capable caravan managers, 
guides, and hunters in East Africa—Cun 
ninghame and Tarlton—the Roosevelt sa 
fari was well eared for’ indeed. And | 
while it is true a large share of the | 


success is to be aceredited to the aid 
ind experience of such exceptionally com 
petent helpers, a well as to the unpre 
cedented opportunities afforded Colonel | 
Roosevelt through the courtesy and friend 
| of every one in the country, from 
the ranch owners up to the governor, yet 
the organization, in the final analysis, was 
i tribute to T. R. the campaigner, as show- 
ing trained appreciation of the need for 


right and workmanlike method 
Apart from T. R.—a hunter of large ex 


tarting 


perience in North American fauna—and 
his twenty-vear-old son Kermit who 
proved a chip of the old block after a man 








Fk youre 
a student of 
the automo- 

bile you don’t 
need to be told 
that the Crank- | 
shaft is the 


backbone of 
the machine. 








In our Model “30” the 
total length of the main 
bearings in the crankshaft 
is 10 inches—diameter 134 
—same size, same materials 
as our big 45 horse power 
car. Increased factory cost 
yes—but increased sales for 
the dealer, too — increased 
satisfaction for the user, in- 
creased popularity for the 
“Moon.” 

Why? 

Big bearings mean long 
life, strong “constitution,” 
smooth running, clean 
steady -service, extra efh- 
ciency all ’round. 

You ought to havea copy 
(free) of my Big Book of 
Charts, in colors, com par- 
ing all automobiles. Plain, 
clear, practical explanation 
and comparison of differ- 
ent Edition 
limited; better send today. 
Only book of the kind pub 
lished. 


cars — free. 


One copy free to 

each inquirer. 

Here’s the Model ‘‘30’’—$1500 
Foredoor Torpedo—$1600 
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Jos.W. Moon, Pres. ST. LOUIS, U.S.A. 
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Take a Chip! 


It’s Colgan’s delicious 
chewing gum — the 
dandiest you ever 
put in your mouth. 











Every 
flavor’s 
nature 
true! 





Every 
chip’s * 
a dandy 
chew | 


Perfect for 
toning the 
stomach, 
perfuming 
the breath. After 
dinner or after 
smoking, just you “chew 
chips and cheer up!” 


10 chips for 5 cents 
In sanitary metal boxes 


Ball player’s picture in each package 


COLGAN GUM CO., Inc. 
Louisville, Ky. 














RYPTOK 


LENSES 


Do Not Mar Good Looks 


They have the appearance of single-vision lenses, yet 
combine two distinct focal points, one for distance and 
one for reading. No seams, lines or cement. 

No one can tell you have double-vision glasses when 
you wear Kryptoks. They are not freakish in appearance, 


This is a Kryptok Lens. This is a Pasted Lens. 
Note the absence of seams. Note the ugly seams. They 
Kryptok Lenses do not look are unsightly. They indi- 
odd or sug-—— cate old 
gest old , age. Pasted 
age. They lenses 
improve \ ; detract 
one’s ap- Na | Sy from one’s 
pearance. a appearance 

Your optician will supply you with Kryptok 
Lenses. May be put into any style frame or mounting, 
or into your old ones Over 200,000 people are wear- 


ing them. Write for descriptive booklet 
Kryptok Company, 103 East 23d St., New York 


WurRLIIZER 


d 

masek san 10c Postpaip 
Learn quickly to play Violin,Guitar, Man- 
dolin or Banjo without teacher. Special 
Offer: Finger-board & famous “Howard” 
Sclf-Imstructor (regular 50c) only 25c. 
coin or stamps. State kind of instrument. 


FREE * BANI ND INSTRUMENTS 


ro y all musical instruments 


We supply the U.S. Gov't with Musical Instruments 
The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. 
163 E. 4th St., Cincinnati 295 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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ner that must have warmed the cockles of ! 
the father’s heart), the expedition com- 
prised the scientifie trio—Edmund Heller, J. 


Alden Loring, and Colonel Edgar A. Mearns | 


a party equipped to make a record. 
The Bag 
yen rifles of T. R. and Kermit ac- 
counted for no less than 512 indi- 
viduals, of which T. R. killed 296 and 
Kermit 216. Among these are included 


some of the rarest; such, for example, | 


as the giant eland, got after hard hunting 
from Gondokoro; the square-lipped or so- 
called white rhino, secured from Lado; the 
Jganda situtunga, shot near Kampella in 
Iganda; the bongo and the sable antelope 
—two of the most highly prized of East 
African fauna—and the reticulated giraffe. 
Of mammals, there were brought out 61 
examples of different species of large and 
103 examples of different species of small; 
while the scientific trip of Mearns and 
Loring accounted for 1,112 birds of 210 spe- 
cies and 1,320 mammals and 771 reptiles 
and batrachians of fewer species. With few 
exceptions, these will all be on exhibition 
at the National Museum in Washington. 
The photographs are the best yet taken 


en! 





in the hunting field; and some of them, | 


especially of the elephant and giraffe and 
square-lipped rhino, by Kermit, are un- 
equaled achievements in wild-life photog- 
raphy. The one by Loring of a monitor 
lizard running off with a crocodile egg in 
its mouth is one of the most interesting in 
the book. Goodwin’s drawings are notable; 
faithful to life, and illustrative. 


Protective Coloration 


MONG the several appendixes, two 
Pi contain Heller and Loring’s partial 


| list of the species obtained, with descrip- 








tions; one is a record of the Mt. Kenia 


expedition; and in one Colonel Roosevelt | 


pays his compliments to Mr. Thayer of 
color-protective fame, in particular, and 
to the protective-coloration theorists in 
general. 

In a recent book Mr. Thayer made as- 
tounding claims for his counter shading 
and obliteration theories—most of them, 
and notably the one concerning the ante- 
lope white rump mark, being entirely 
opposed to the experience and note-book 
of observing hunters. The _ protective- 
coloration theory has been, in fact, run- 
ning riot, and it needed to be taken in 
hand. Unquestionably there are birds and 
snakes that to a degree are protected by 
their coloring, but the school theorist ap- 
pears to have gone mad on the subject. 


Contrary to Mr. Thayer’s claim, the white | 


rump mark, for example, is the first thing 
to catch the eye of the antelope hunter. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s chapter is very much to 
the point and discloses the absurdity of 
many of the claims of the cult. 

It is a small delight, yet none the less 
a delight, to note that T. R. has done his 
African spelling with regard to native 
prejudice and etymological tradition. Thus 
he rightly gives us koodoo instead of kudu, 
and Khartoum rather than Khartum, and 
Soudan, not Sudan, despite the British 
Foreign Office revision, which, like that 
of our own Government in changing the 
meaningful Puerto Rico into the senseless 
Porto Rico, appears to have been moved 
by a freakish and deplorable whim 


Hunting Blue Ribbons 

S AN exhibition of horse-flesh, irre- 
A spective of type, the collection on 
view annually in the National Show at 
the Madison Square Garden, New York, 
always notable, has within half a dozen 
years acquired international distinction by 
reason of its surpassingly choice, if few, 


examples of nearly all the leading breeds. | 


In this particular of quality, as well as 
in gross number (there were about 1,700 
entries), the latest one was no doubt the 
best that has been held in America, while 
in exceptional individuals it outstripped 
even the international gathering in London. 





So far as the heavy harness classes are | 


concerned, it was largely a hackney show, 
and as such emphasized, for the greater part, 
the failure of breeders, despite thousands 
of invested dollars, to as yet produce any 





thing to successfully compete with the im 


| ported article ;—a statement which the class 


for home-bred hackneys not under fifteen 
hands, suitable for harness purposes, sig 
nificantly illustrated The blue of this 
class was won by a very good-looking ani- 
mal bred by Eben Jordan of Boston; but 
the field included not one of the star hack- 
neys of the great stables, for the good rea 
son that all of the star hackneys are im- 
portations. 

And so the story runs. Entries grow in- 





creasingly brilliant, but as the result of 


| scouring the horse markets of the world: 


not because of betterment in home breeding. 


| Blue ribbons appear the chief motif for 


| horse owning these days; showing rather 
| than breeding and it is a question in this 
| competition of the longest pocket. Mean 
while the list of exhibitors grows shortei 
An agreeable exception to the rule of the 











§-s-s-h-! Don’t Tell Her! 
Give Her a Double Surprise 





Who can deny the immense busi- 
ness value to man, and the great 
social value to woman, of a clear, 
clean, wholesome skin? Yet in these 
days of dust, smoke, and soot, what 
a fight for men to look really “‘clean 
cut,’ and for women to appear *'de- si 
liciously clean’’! 

You want your wife to look her 
best, always. She wants you to look 
your best, too. Now here is a sim- 
ple way to give her a double sur- 
prise in regard to both your and her 





appearance. 
FIRST SURPRISE—Your Looks 

Don't say anything to her. Just ‘ 
get a jar of Pompeian Massage Cream ; 


from your dealer, or send coupon be- 
low to us for trial jar. Give yourself 
a Pompeian Massage. It takes only 
a few moments. No hot towels nec- 
essary. Just apply Pompeian to the 
moistened face; rubthe Pompeian well 
into the pores. The.cream disappears, 
but in a few moments out it comes 
from the pores. Watch the dark, dirt- , \ 








laden creamasitrollsout and drops in- 
to the bowl! That dirt came from your 
pores, even though you may have pre- i 
viously washed your face apparently j i 
very thoroughly. That dirt which 

soap couldn't reach was reached by 


POMPEIAN JF { 


Massage Cream 
(Sold by all Dealers) 


Now look in the mirror. That sal- ke 
low, 20th Century complexion has 
begun to disappear. Moreover, you /. 
realize a new degree of cleanliness, a 
that luxurious sense of being ““Pom- i 

. ‘, a . . if ig 
peian clean.’’ Your wife will surely Be 
express her delight over your im- 


proved appearance. 
SECOND SURPRISE— Her Looks |RM-/ 


But your greatest enjoyment will 
come when she begins to use Pom- oo 
peian. The massaging will bring a ‘ed 
natural freshness to her cheeks that 
will marvelously soften the tired lines 
of worry. Then, too, Pompeian will > 
overcome for her the havoc which 4 
dust, smoke and soot have worked 
upon her complexion. Resolve this \ 
minute to give yourself and your ‘ ¥ 
wife this double surprise. 

“Don’t envy a good complexion; FY 
use Pompeian and have one.” 
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Get a jar of Pompetan today from 
your dealer, or tf you wish to try be 
fore you buy just clip coupon below. 

Trial Jar and Art Calendar, both sent 


for 10c (stamps or coin) for postage and 











packing. For years you have heard of 
Pompeian's merits and benefits. To get 
vou to act now we will send a beautiful 
*Pompeian Beauty’? Art Calendar with 
each trial jar. This is a rare offer Cut along this line. Fill in and mail today 

“Pompeian Beauty” Art Calendar. “ 
This “Pompeian Teauty’’ shown here was The Pompeian Mfg. Co. 
originally our 1910 calendar subject, but the 3 Prospect ot.. Cleveland, oO. 
demand for it has been so phenomenal and 5 
persistent that we were forced to use the Gentlemen: — Enclosed find 10c (stamps 
same subject for 1911. Nearly a half millior or coin) for postage and packing, for which 
people have written to the makers of Pon please send me a trial jar of Pompeian and 
peian f =, tig ona site study in lavender-and } ae Beauty” Art Calendar. 
gold. This “Pom peian Beauty” is more pop / — 
ular this year thea last As far as we know 
such a condition is unheard of in calendar : 
history. Size of ag 35 in. by 7in. Trial Name 
jar and Art ¢ ates ar both sent for 10c ‘stamps 
or coin). Cli DOH ROW 
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—— | year was the hackney stallion champion 
ship won by Oxford, and bred by the late 
A. J. Cassatt; it was the first time this 
honor has been secured by other than an 
imported entry. 

Judge William H. Moore and his English 
hackneys dominated the harness classes 
and literally swept the New York as well 
as the subsequent Chicago shows—every 
one of his winners was an importation. Nor 
is there any question that the ribbons were 
earned; the horses were magnificent, at- 


Con 





testing to the good eve of their buyer; 
they were conditioned to the very hour, 
and driven by the Judge himself to the | 
best advantage. 

What a lift it would give American 
native horse-flesh to secure a patron so 
generous and so thorough. 


( NE 
pil 
frolickee 
and a lu 
were wo 
s s P r and talt 
Wise Breeding in Kentucky bran, wi 
ND yet the shows were not without 

i cheer for the patriot horseman. He 
. . "5 a - saw the Nala Cup won by Mr. Vanderbilt’s 

MOT HERS M EET ING (French?) trotting-bred Sir James; Mr. 
today! opi ety trey fe ee native trot. | 
ay Side oat | ting bred, detea Judge Moores Ttamous | 
Subject: Small Bovs C lothes. | hackney mare Lady Seton, and the great 


So hard to find “in reliable Nala himself win over the imported hack- 
‘ ‘ . i neys Royal Victoria (Mr. Sorg) and Bur- 
quality, in anything out of the | gomaster (Judgé Moore)—the latter taken a am 


\ 
ordinary style. from the breeding classes: in evidence of l h ‘ ‘ e it down 
Peewee : ’ the price owners are willing to pay for blue h 3 k Th T mth 4 
We dale ess’ ilethies of | Babee omer tics Waltham Watches Take Their Time ith 
recisely the standard and qual- The saddle classes are showing continual f h S on 
P i q improvement; and here, happily, American rom t e tars bran, 


ity that have made our national 


scientist 





broke nl, 
bruises ; 


and men 


famous 


and yor 
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breeders are receiving support;—the most ° door! 
reputation as men’s clothiers. | striking animals of the season being the| For thirty years Waltham has been the only watch-fac- _— 


Kentueky-bred Poetry of Motion, Flor- 


Make them always remem- | jam Flirtation, Fairy Queen, and Indian tory in the world equipped with its own Observatory, 
bering that boys soon grow up _| Flower, the latter beating Bugle March, a! Transit Instrument, Chronograph and Standard ere Fee 


’ London international champion. a $50,000 ; 
to wear men’s clothes. 


Quite the most important and not the Clocks. Standard time, aS every one knows, iS determ- in a lawsu 


At our three retail stores in | least interesting exhibit of the year was | . ° 4° ‘ 
New ¥ : the Morgan class. A fair showing of stal-| INed by the transit of fixed stars across the meridian. 

New York; and from some of lions in harness was made, and_ their Mr. Pos 
the clothiers who sell our men’s snappy. we agente action * eomages f 
° es tracted deservedly favorable attention. thought “t 

clothes in other cities and who hope the National Association, which has 

have a demand for the best in | done so much to encourage horse breeding 
bovs’ cloth —too often, alas, without avail, through COLLIER’ 
Oys clothes. no fault of its own—will extend a helping dict for $5 


hand to this grand New England type . . ° ‘ facturer 1 
Rogers Peet & Company _| struggling for existence ""?"! makes its own time reckonings, and sidereal and ieee hi 
: The result of 1910 shows indicates that 


New York City the eae iM oltiaent hones breaiine ia the | Meantime clocks compared to decimals of a second, in defend 


in defendi 


United States is being done in Kentucky. | electrically transmit time throughout their factory. sine 


258 Broadway 842 Broadway 1302 Broadway Another Dunraven 


at Warren St. at 13th St. at 34th St. There iS no guess work about Waltham. Scientific COLLIER 


MERICAN sportsmen may rest assured conducted 


LV that the Aero Club will successfully | ACCULACY is its guiding principle and explains the repu- patent mec 
upho d the ega ity as we as the fairness 


of its action in declaring John B. Moisant tation for reliability of Waltham watches throughout aie os 
winner of the Statue of Liberty race at | the world. is of grea’ 


the recent Belmont Park meeting. of the pe 

















| As for Claude Grahame-White’s conten- “It's Time You Owned a Waltham.”’ a debt of 
‘ge AE es t | tion that he was treated unjustlyv—the i : : ; or aes ‘ ; campaign 
i: rab tn ene. tdeiied an well Guat Write for handsome booklet describing the various Waltham movements. Your prosecuted 


i ; Jeweler will assist you in the selection of the one best suited to your needs, Saag 
appears to have gone to his head, as in zine advert 


the famous case of a yachting felow ui; | WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, WALTHAM, MASS. “y ageere 
decision was clearly Within the conditions a — ——— . - — — has made 








of the race, the committee did, in facet 


to safeguard his rights—offer to vive pd 

ee Grahame-White, if he desired to protest, | & (Saale) ems 
‘ another chanee at the time made by Moi € 

V S'§ sant But the Englishman preferred news- <P, . : 

: paper talk to flving, and finally lodged his oa , Not Imitations 


unserupul 
ness has | 
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| . , “- : . 
h | protest ovel the gos Ww ith tik du - ia The greatest triumph of | Post of PB 
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Comment on the $50,000 Verdict 


How Many Kinds of a Faker 


Are Not Gagged by His 


is Post—Newspapers That 
Advertising 
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were wound around my neck, my sill hat 


and tattered, 





ri . , 5 . 
A Testimonial from Walt Mason 

NE day, while prancing through the town, a big red auto ran me down and 

( piled me in the gutter; and as I lay there nearly dead the thoughts that 

frolicked through my head were most too rich to utter. My back was broken 


and a lung upon a distant tree was hung; 


Then up there came a Wellv 


my diaphragm was shattered; 
was a ghastly wreck, 


my legs 


my raiment torn 


ille man, who said: “I’m selling toasted 








bran, which cures all known diseases; and I can show you words of praise from 
scientists and other jays, and kindred kinds of wheezes. TI find you battered, 
broken, soiled; my toasted bran, if rightly boiled, will heal your hurts and 
bruises; *twill set your dislocated back, restore your lungs, now out of whack, 
and mend your pants and shoeses. Oh, let me, friend, prepare a can of my aworld- 
famous liquid bran at this unhappy season; then let me pour it down your neck 
and you will COUSE to be a wreck believe nie, there's a reason!” Then from 
his pocket he produced a heating stove, and then unloosed some bran and some 
molasses; he boiled them for a week or more, the seething caldron bending 
o'er, and making mystic passes. tnd when the magic brew aas made 1 drank 
it down like lemonade, and ceased my wails and sighin’; 1 hit Jack Johnson 
with a rock, and chased Frank Gotch around a_ block, and whipped the 
Russian lion. Oh, seedy, sick, dejected man! Fill up, fill up on Wellville 
bran, the which there are no fleas on! Chase learned physicians from your 
door! Tell Common Sense that it’s a bore! Drink bran—there is a reason! 
News Item: Jury favors CoLiier’s with We wish to find fault with the amount 
a $50,000 award against Grape-Nuts Post of the judgment. Since the entire amount 
in a lawsuit. Oh, be joyful! will be expended by CoLirer’s in exposing 


Jacksonville (Fla.) Metropolis. 


COLLIER’S $50,000 
the 


Post must 
for libel. 
“there’ 


Mr. 
damages 
thought 


pay 
Evidently 
a reason.” 

Louisville (Ky.) 


court 


Tle rald. 


magazine, having 
for libel 
alleged he 
advertising patronage 
can that 
ainst the 


won a ver 
a manu 
attacked 
Was re 
£50,000 
Ballinger 


COLLIER’S 
dict for $50,000 
facturer who 
because his 
fused to COLLIER’S 
in defending itself 


against 
was 


use 





suit.—Detroit (Mieh.) Brening Neirs. 
COLLIER’S magazine has for some years 
conducted a vigorous crusade against fake 


patent medicines in particular and in gen 
eral against concerns suspected of violat 
ing the pure-food laws. Such a campaign 
is of great value in protecting the health 
of the people, and CoLLiER’s has earned 
a debt of gratitude from the public. The 
campaign has been bravely and unselfishly 
prosecuted, for often it has cost the maga 
zine advertising and other patronage which 
would have been most profitable. 

As might be expected, such a 
has made COLLIER’S many 


campaign 


enemies among 


unscrupulous manufacturers whose busi 
ness has been interfered with. 
Rechester (N \ Times 


Union men will read with much interest 


what happened to their “wood old friend,” 
Post of Battle Creek, Michigan ‘. €, 
the great leader of the Citizens’ Allianee 
and Manufacturers’ Association. 

St. Louis (Mo.) Labo: 


The $50,000, however. is nothing for 
Post, but the matters proved on the trial 
are different. Post ean pay the money 
easy, but the disclosures made will be hard 
to overcome 

For example, it was shown Post advei 
tised his Grape-Nuts as a cure for every 
thing trom appendicitis to loose teeth, 
Which he said could be made sound 
through eating, thus putting dentists out 
of business 

It was shown the pure-food laws had 
compelled him to change his labels, claim 
ing great nutritive powers, and that his 
testimonials were all paid for and rewrit 
ten in Battle Creek. That the only testi 


monial from a “famous physician” was that 


written by an old. broken-down homeopat] 


working in a printing-office to make liv 
ing, and that Post gave him $10 for it 
That health officers of several States have 
denounced his claims as preposterous and 
fraudulent 

That Post spends a million a year ad 
vertising and relies on that act to keep 
out of the newspapers the dangerous na 
ture of the fraud he is perpetrating on 
the public 

Now Couirer’s advertises it will spend 
the $50.000 obtained in exposing frauds, 
Which must make Post feel mighty jubi 
lant.—Watsonville (Cal.) Reqister 

The S me. Court of New York re 
cently Mi Colle 1 judgment 
for dan { sun f S50.000 That 
mean n im t S50.000 
Whicl Post neve ills be abl 
ust ) PCE] overeredulous 
peop! 


fraud, 
twenty 


the judgment should 
times $50,000, 
Alamogordo (N, 


for 


have been 


Mex.) 


Vews. 


That notorious — labor-union baiter, 
Charles W. Post of Battle Creek, Michi 
gan, has come to grief in a libel suit 


with CoLLier’s. 


That verdict seems to express the rather 


emphatic opinion of twelve good men and 
true—after weighing the sworn evidence 
on both sides and hearing the arguments 


of their lawyers and a summing up by the 
judge, 

If those 

and they 
ness which 
vietion 
why 
ignorant 


assertions of COLLTER’S are 
made with 
from such a 


ata 


true 
a definite bold- 
source carries con- 
to understand 
labor organizations, unless they 
of the facts, continue their 
troversy with Post on labor-union grounds. 
If CoLiter’s true, 
organizations mem 
business 
they 
labor- 


are 


we are loss 


statements are 
it to their 
Postum 
far 
terms 
the 


lnbor owe 
that 
business 


labor 
terms 


make 
an impossible 


bership to 


union 
faa 


coneerned, or 


business 


no 
union so as is 
coneerned, 
COLLIER’ 
sumé of the testimony 
Robert oJ. Collier 1 
pany, Ltd., in’ which 
remarkable testimonials on Grape-Nuts 
from Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, the United 
States Government chemist, Dr. Robert 
Abbe, and others, will be sent on applica- 
tion,” and that the amount the verdict 
the Postum Company will be “de 
voted by CoLnier’s to exposing fraud.” 


S announces that a “brief 
in the 
Postum Cereal Com- 


are contained some 


ré- 
case 
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of 
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econ: | 
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The Publie. 
He draws, or attempts to draw, an in- 
dictment against every union man in this 
country He slanders every man who has | 


combined with his fellow men for the pur- 


pose of improving the conditions of the 
working class. But he does it with im 
punity because they ean not sue him } 
And he is able to do that because the 
profits from his produets—he uses 8,000,- 
OOo p yvunds of bran a year are enormous, 
With them he is able to purchase space 


in which to conduct his campaign of slan 
dey against the labor unions. He able 
to buy the papers the same space 
they him right after the Collier trial. 
In for the money he gives them, 
and anticipation of the they 
in the future, papers 
stifle all the 
York Call 
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from 
sold 
return 
in money 
to receive these 
were willing to 
libel ea New 


hope 
news about 
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his way le 
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Is a wonder! 
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That Boy and Girl. 


You simply can’t have too many pictures of them. Formal 
portraits by the best photographer in town—by all means; 
Kodak pictures made by yourself amid home surroundings 
while the youngsters are at their play or work—of course; 
pictures of each other by each other—in these you will find 
the charm of naturalness and unrestraint. 

The girl and boy of to-day will be the miss and the lad of 
to-morrow, and ere you are aware of the fleeting years the 
man and the woman. Make of each a Kodak Book that 
will keep them ever young in your memory. 

Unless you are already familiar with Kodakery, 
such pictures much simpler than you imagine—so simple, indeed, that the novice 
often gets the credit of being an expert. To make it still simpler we are issuing a 
beautifully illustrated little book that talks about home portraiture in an understand- 


able way that will prove helpful to any amateur. Whether you already have a 
Kodak or not, we would like you to have a copy of this book. 


you will 4nd the making of 


Ask your dealer or write us for a free copy of ‘“4/ Home with the Kodak." 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., RocHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. | 


15 DAYS FREE TRIAL 














E'LI . put the 
Uhl Art Steel 
1 "y pewriter 
Stand and Cabinet in 
your office for 15 days’ 
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Teach Your 


yourself how Children 


you can increase the ff 





Light in weight 


} 
efficiency of your b ut absolutely | 
stenographers and rigid and _ silent 
save space. Occu- under operation 


pies but 4 sq. ft. Saves time 
the kind you now spice — materials. 
use takes 10 sq. ft. or 9 Dictate a short 


letter telling us 
to send 


more. Holds station 
ery enough to last a 
week-—-can reach 
everything with- 
out moving the 


one on 
days FREE 
tial. We 





body. Solid fill order thru our 

steel frame dealer or where ‘ Fi 
we have no agency, take this “Free Trial Accidents wé// happen and wherever 
Offer’’ to any office supply dealer — ask there is a cut, a wound, or any break 
him to order for you; or, if you have in tl skin there is the danger of 


satisfactory rating, use your own business 
stationery and will deliver direct to 
If not satisfactory after 15 days’ 
free trial return to dealer or to us. 


fect 
kee 
protection 
A 2 oz, tr 
upon reques 
important 


Write 
THE OAKLAND CHEMICAL CO, 
119 Front St., New York. 


Db 


p italw 
p italw 


n gen Prez 
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of 
liable, 
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we iys on 
itis harmless, safe, re 
al bottle be 
t, wit 


nd as a measur 
you 
Ww 
If ycu wish fur‘her information 
first, send your dealer's name and 
write for descriptive circular 


The Toledo Metal Furniture Co. 


2075 Dorr Street, TOLEDO, OHIO 


h dire 


ctions for many 
emergency and toilet uses. 
Ww. 
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Closed 


develop steady 
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Attractive proposition for dealers. We 
sales that you can handle Write fc 
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Offers you exclusive features 
CORTINAPHONE pouiie tp cone Soe 
positive grip control (pat 
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same time gives you a practical speaking knowledge LI fod . em 
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( M I ost exacting 
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Wr-te for i t S 
COR TIN * \DEMY OF 
31 AGES 
a 385 Cortina Building 
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A Bank’s High Financing 


@ The following letter comes from New 
Orleans, but the experience it describes 
might have happened to the citizen of al- 
most any town or city in the country. (See 
the New York papers, or Associated Press 
despatches, December 28, 1910, describing 
the closing of the Northern Bank of New 
York City.) Its moral is clear: don’t put 
your money into anything without the most 
thorough investigation, even though you be- 
lieve the promoter to be your best friend. 


Epirork “AVERAGE MAN’s MONEY”: 


IR—three years ago a certain bank 
was organized by what was sup 
posed to be some of the most influ- 
ential and trustworthy men in this 

community, and I took some of its stock. 
They were supposed to be men of means, 
and the bank was capitalized at a quarter 
of a mil'ion dollars. It lived two years. 

Now listen to its death-rattle, as de- 
seribed by the lawyer who began proceed- 
ings for the buncoed stockholders: Before 
the bank opened its door the president 
borrowed for himself $20,000 of the capi- 
tal, simply giving his personal note; in a 
little while the whole board of directors 
owed money to the bank. Listen! The 
day the bank’s affairs were first aired in 
the city court two years after the presi 
dent borrowed the $20,000, he paid his 
first interest, and only on that day did he 
put up collateral to cover the loan. Scunds 
like Lawson’s high finance, does it not? 
Well, there is more. 

At the organization of the bank the di- 
rectors bought for $75,000 a piece of prop- 
erty which no real-estate man would have 
appraised at more than $40,000. 

When the bank’s affairs were thor- 
oughly aired it was found that the col- 
lateral given by almost every director of 
the bank had depreciated almost one-third. 
The other day the bank’s building, right 
in the heart of the city, was sold at aue- 
tion; the price it fetched was $34,000. 
Property here is on the boom—how could 
it in three years have depreciated 100 per 
cent? It didn’t depreciate—the pie was 
eut and handed around to those higher 
up in the bank’s affairs. At the time it 
was bought the property was only worth 
about $30,000. 

The facts seem fairly simple and clear, 
don’t they? But did the stockholder re 
cover anything? He did not. Were the 
officials of the bank punished? They were 
not. Our local prosecuting attorney said 
that nothing criminal had been done; and 
the grand jury would take no action. I 
put down my loss to experience. J. M. 

New Orleans, Louisiana. 


Don’t Buy Mining Stock 


oo is truer than that the aver- 
4 age man who puts his money into 
mining stocks loses it. Shares in real, 
paying mines are seldom offered to the 
outsider, and the man who buys such stock 
on the two or three or more mining ex 
changes in the country is merely 
bling. There are a few good, well-recog 
nized, stable issues of mining stocks that 


gam 


an investor might handle at least with 
reasonable safety. The rest are gambles 

at least so far as the average man is 
concerned. Listen to the words of a man 
who traded in mining stocks for twelve 


years and wrote a thin book describing his 
experiences : 

“(Mining] seems to offer so 
return for so little that the average in 
vestor, before he wakens to an under- 
standing of the serious and complicated 
character of the business proposition he 
has before him, finds that it 
considerable 
tive experience.” 

Agencies have been formed to advise in 
vestors in mining stocks, proceeding on the 
assumption that, since men will be found 
to buy such stuff, they should be advised 
in their choice 

About the only 
an agency would be 


much in 


has cost him 


money to secure his initia 


service for suel 


prope 
to sav “don't!” wher 


26 


an inquirer came along who wished to 
buy mining stock. It is conceivable that 
if a man stuck to buying and _ selling 
mining stocks long enough he might learn to 
avoid the gold-bricks and quit with a profit. 
But the average man won’t. Remember that 
the next time a friend tells you that he 
knows he can put you next to a mining 
stock that is bound to pay big profits. 
The Location of a Railroad 
@ The sixth of a series of brief articles 
on the proper reading of a railroad’s an- 
nual report. These articles are printed 
to help the investor in railroad securities. 


- Ss rg i 


The Average 
Man’s Money 


Under the following titles and dates five - 


have already been printed on this page: 
“The A BC of a Railroad’s Report,” No- 
vember 26, 1910; “The Operating Ratio,” 
December 17; “Maintenance of Equip- 
December 24; “Maintenance of 
December 31; and ‘Conduet- 
ing Transportation,’ January 7, 1911. 


ment,” 
Roadway,” 


2 location of a railroad, the size of 
the population through whose midst 
it runs, and the character of the tonnage 
which it derives from the territory it 
serves, are three of the most striking facts 





connected with each road. To an investor 
these facts are of twofold interest: they 
form the basis of an estimate of the road’s 
earning power, and, more specifically, they 
enable the investor, by an examination of 
the changes in their extent from year to 
year, to gage the security, in large meas- 
ure, of the principal of his bonds. 

The territory through which a_ road 
runs is shown by its map, almost always 
attached to the annual report. On_ its 
physical characteristics depends largely the 
nature of its tonnage. Thus the Reading 
line depends for its earnings chiefly on the 
hard-coal deposits of Pennsylvania; the 
Norfolk and Western is very largely de- 
pendent on conditions in the soft-coal 
fields; the Bangor and Aroostook relies for 
the major part of its freight on the timber 
industry of Maine; and the Atchison and 
the St. Paul are still largely dependent on 
the crops of the West and Northwest. 

Some roads publish the percentages of 
the sorts of traffic they handle; about 
others, which do not make such facts pub 
lic, information is usually at hand by a 
consideration of the natural resources of 
the States through which they pass. About 
three-fifths of the tonnage of the Balti- 





New Year 

K ROM the Christmas circular of a bank- 
ing-house in New York is taken the 
estimate that $220,000,000 would be paid 
out on January | in interest and dividends. 
Most of this, of course, is to be reinvested. 
Serious advisers caution the man with 
money to invest against expecting a rise 
in the price of his security within the next 
few months: they urge him, on the con 
trary, once he has bought with care and 
judgment, not to become panicky and sac- 
rifice his holdings when prices go down. 
This country is subject to violent ups and 
downs—of this the heads of conservatively 
managed corporations, railroad and indus 
trial, are aware. With better success, they 
are contriving to protect the investors in 


High-class 


Bonds 


Investments 


their securities, although the Rock Island 
reorganization is by no means ancient 
history. 

The selections listed below are taken 
from the weekly review of a well-known 
New York brokerage house, edited by one 
of the ablest financial writers. They are 
based on this generalization: 

“The business of the country has been 
steadily settling down to a point from 
which natural law, backed by inexhaust- 
ible resources, must again revive it. The 
better securities will undoubtedly continue 
their present attractive dividends, and 
from the real investment point of view, 
buying outright and putting securities 
away to hold, there need be no hesitation.” 
To Yield Per Cent 


Present Price 


High Price 1909-10 





Chicago & Northwestern gen. 34s, 1987.. 94% 88 4.00 
Colorado & Southern ist 4s, 1929....... 99 96 4.35 
a ge eS Ca cau 101 98% 4.07 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe gen. mort, 4s, 1995. 102 98% 4.07 
Central R. R. of Ga. 1st 5s, 1945...... 112 112 4.35 
Good Bonds 
Tenn. Coal & Tron R. R. Ist 5s, 1951...... 104% 104 4.80 
Kan. C., F. S. & M. ref. con. g. 4s, 1936... 865% 77% 5.75 
Chi., R. I. & Pac. Ry. 1st ref. g. 4s, 193 94 s9\ 4.75 
Atlantic Coast Line, L. & N. col. 4s, 1952.... 101% 93 1.35 
Missouri Pacific coll. tr. 5s, 1920 103% 101! 4.80 
Convertible Bonds 
Pennsylvania R. R. Co. conv. 3%s, 1915.... 99% 96 4.50 
Union Pacific conv. 4s, 1927.............. 124% 104 3.65 
Atchison, Top. & Santa Fe conv. 4s, 1955... 123% 105% 3.75 
Chesapeake & Ohio conv. 4%s, 1930......... vr 954 94% 5.00 
Southern Pacific 20-year conv. 4s, 1929...... ener 107 98 4.21 
Norfolk & Western conv. 4s, 1932................ 108% 101% 3.90 
Safety and ready marketability are the tunities to keep in touch with the 
distinguishing marks of the securities trend of economic conditions, a few high- 
listed above. For the investor with the grade stocks, preferred and common, are 
courage to hold on and with oppor- named: 
Pres, Div. High Price Present Yield About Paid Dividends 
Railroad Preferred Stocks Per Cent 1909.10 Price Per Cent Years 
Atchison, Top. & Santa Fe Ry. Co 5 106% 102 4.90 10 
Baltimore & Ohio. 4 96 91 4.40 11 
Chi., Mil. & St. Paul. 7 181 146 1.80 4 
Chicago & Northwestern Ss 230 208 3.36 33 
Chi ne F Minn. & O. Ry. Co 7 180 150 4.40 19 
Colorado & Southern Ist pfd 4 86 72 5.60 6 
Industrial Preferred Stocks 
American Sugar Ref. pfd rf 133% 115 » 6.10 20 
American Smelting & Ref. pfd 7 116% 103% 6.70 11 
American Car & Foundry pfd 7 124% 115 6.10 11 
International Harvester pfd 7 128 122 5.71 9 
National Biscuit pfd 7 130 123 ».70 13 
U. S. Rubber ist pfd 8 123% 109%, 7.30 14 
U. S. Steel pfd... > 7 131 116% 6.00 10 
Virginia-Carolina Chem. pfd 8 129% 124 6.50 16 
Westinghouse E. & M. Co. pfd 7 145 122 5.71 29 
High-grade Industrial Common Stocks 
American Tel. & Tel 8 142 ».68 10 
General Electric 8 156 20 10 
Standard Oil 0 617 6.48 19 
International Harvester com } 112 >.60 1* 
Railroad Co no St 
Pennsylvania 6 1514 129 1.60 45 
Southern Pacific 6 139% 116 5.20 4 
Illinois Central. 7 1621 133 5.30 18 
Union Pacific com 0 219 171 5.90 10 
Canadian Pacific com , 8 22 % 194 4.10 19 
Minr St. P. & S. Ste. M. Ry. com 7 149, 131 5.40 8 
Norfolk & Western com F 108 5% 100 500 10 
Louisville & Nast lle 7 162! 144 190 23 
Lehigh \ 191% 180 5.60 14 
1 1 ’ 1 | hy 1 1 


by 
s 


Matis 2 hie 


more Ohio, as well as of the 


and 
Shore and Michigan Southern, arises from 
the products of the coal mines. On the 


Lake 


Reading, traflie from 
amounts to about one-half of the total 
tonnage handled. On the other hand, only 
about ‘30 per cent of the tonnage on the 
St. Paul comes from mines, while about 
one-quarter comes from the crops. Evyi- 
dently, in the case of this last road, ex- 
tensive crop failures mean a great falling 
olf in gross revenue. 

It is plain that the more diversified js 
the traffic of a road, the less it is depend- 
ent on any one type of tonnage and the 
less danger the railroad incurs from any 
variation in the output of any particular 
industry or trade. ‘Twenty years ago the 
St. Paul, the Atchison, the Burlington, and 
the Chicago and Northwestern were de- 
pendent to so large an extent on the size of 
the yearly wheat and corn crops as to be 
placed in a very serious situation when 
these crops were of unusually small amount. 
The fact that nowadays all these roads 
have a lesser pereentage (not a lesser actual 
amount) of their total tonnage made up 
of grain puts them in a much stronger po- 
sition than they formerly occupied. Crop 
failures may mean a falling off in their 
revenues to a very appreciable extent, but 
they no longer, by themselves, portend any 
serious disaster. 

Another important fact in connection 
with the location of a read is its length 
of line. In these days of great concentra- 
tion of capital and of powerful alliances 
between large roads, a small road is ata 
disadvantage compared to a larger one in 
the same territory. Again, properties (like 
the Iowa Central) which are practically 
confined to one State are dependent to a 
very serious extent on the fluctuations of 
general business in their locality. More 
over, a small road is in a bad position to 
withstand local This is true in 
the matter of expenses perhaps even more 
than in the matter of gross revenue. The 
destruction of a tunnel or the burning or 
washout of a large bridge cuts a big hole 
in the resources of a road of several hun- 
dred miles, but is a mere trifle to a great 
system. Bonds of small roads, except when 
guaranteed under a lease or otherwise by 
a large system, are not, as a rule, an in- 
vestment which a man with a few thou- 
sands to place away should touch. 


the same sources 


setbacks. 


An Idea to Copy 
N NEW YORK CITY the Y. M. C. A. 
has a successful Finance Forum, with 
a membership of 700. From the last let- 
ter of its director, inviting applications 
for membership, this description of its 
functions is taken: 

“The Finance Forum is an organization 
of mature, serious-minded men, in which 
we consider, discuss, and teach the prinei- 
ples, problems, and practises of finance.” 


Total cost of the winter’s course—one 
meeting a week—is $5 for members of the 
Y. M. C. A. and $10.25 for non-members. 


The latter price includes a social member 
ship in the Y. M. C. A. 
of the Forum, from its opening on December 
7, 1910, to its closing, May 17, 1911, will 
appear a list of speakers that are widely 
known experts: Senator Aldrieh, Henry 
Clews, Charles A. Conant, B. Cortel 
you, Henry P. Elbert HH. Gary, 
John Hays Walker D. Hines, 
Frank B. Franklin K. Lane, Vie- 
tor Morawetz, George W. Perkins, Theo- 
dore P. Shonts, James Speyer, John C. 
Spooner, William R. Willeox, and thirty- 


Before this, session 


Creo, 
Davison, 
Hammond, 

Kellogg, 


nine others. From the Central-Bank idea 
down to the question of the smallest local 
investment, financial topics are thrashed 
over—literally and strenuously thrashed 
over—at the meetings of the Forum. 


It is an idea that should be taken up 
in other large centers of population. The 
sooner it is recognized that the investment 
of money is a seience, to be directed by 
experts, the sooner will the happy tim 
come when the saving man ean reap th 
proper rewards of his thrift. 
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IN ANSWERING 











One dollar will now 


\ buy three times as 
j  / much electric light 


because 


ETMMOS 


are nearly three times as luminous as 
old style electric incandescent bulbs. 


— as formerly 


Triple light and no increase in 
your monthly bills for current. 

A trial will show you why G-E 
MAZDA Lamps are 


other illuminants every where 


replacing 


Begin with the rooms you want 
brightest during the long winter 
evenings and compare the bril- 
liant ** bottled sunshine’’ with 
any other light you ever saw. 

Ask the electric light company 
in your city to show you what 
the G-E MAZDA actually does. 

Do you realize that everyone 
can now afford electric light? 


Write today for a helpful little booklet 
on **The Dawn of a New Era in Light- 
ing.’ It tells how, 
lamps can be 


when and where these 
used to advantage, gives 
sizes and prices of lamps and reflectors, 
lighting plans and costs and much valua- 
ble information on modern illumination. 
2815 


General 
Electric 
Company 


Dept. 42G, Scnenecrapy, N.Y. 



























THE 
OBACCO 


TOBACCO 





Like its name, 
smooth, pleasant 
and satisfying. 
10 cents t! 





At all 


dea lers 








Too Much 
Florida Land 
has been sold 


to people who have never 
seen it. Write Brooks 
ville Board of Trade for 
BOOK OF FACTS, de- 
scribing different kinds of 
Florida soil. We have no 
land to sell but want settlers and investors to 




















More Letters on the 
Cost of Living 


@ Jn Couuirr’s of November 19 appeared a 
letter from a Missouri “Poor Man’s Wife” 
showing how she and her husband had lived 
on $600 a year. In the issues of Novem- 
ber 26, December 17, and December 31 
were printed other letters called forth by 





the publication of the Missouri woman’s 
experience. Below are a few more letters 
in which the subject is discussed from | 
various points of view, te 3 ee 
$600 a Year in Ohio 
Epitor COLLIER’S: 
[R—I was quite interested in the 
article by the “Lady from = Mis- 
souri” as to her means and methods 


in solving the high cost of living. 

Up to the time of my marriage, nearly 
seven years ago, domestic economy was a 
subject of rather remote interest to me. 

A graduate of a city high school, 
ber of a norma! school for two years, 
from that to teaching seven years, did 
not give much time for that subject, only 
in this way, that as long as the man kept 
his position as principal in the schools in 
the smaller towns, I would keep mine in 
the city. 


a mem- 
! 
and | 





I objected to the many changes in posi- | 


tions. Change of polities in the school | 
boards forces a male teacher from place 
to place. It seemed to me merit counted | 


for nothing—polities all. 
Finally he accepted a position in a rail- 


road office at $600 a year, and we em- 
barked our canoe. 

We went in debt $1,700 for an eight- | 
room house, lot 60 feet by 180 feet, in the 


suburbs. 


Had five of the rooms neatly fur 
nished, 


furnishings all paid for. 

We went to the suburbs in order 
a garden and chickens. 

Now in looking over my accounts I know 
our expenses for food do not run us over 
$100 a year, and we entertain often and 
have many friends in to meals. For over 
three years the salary was $600 yearly, 
then a private corporation noted my hus- 
band’s efficiency 
offered him more than double his salary 
at that time to come with them and take 
up a similar line of work. 


to have 


In the spring we have hotbeds to start 
our early vegetables, then our garden is 


plowed and planted—peas, beans, corn, pota- 
toes, vegetables that stay out all winter— 
everything that one puts in a garden; then 
a rotation of crops. My husband finds 
that a half-hour’s work each day after the 
things begin to grow is sufficient to keep 
down the weeds and affords a healthful ex- 
ercise. For three enough potatoes 
were raised to run us the year; but our 
number has doubled, and more room has 
been given to the chickens, so we buy about 
half of what we use. All summer our 
garden supplies our table, and T start to 
ean for winter as 
surplus. 

In the spring I 
and salt and put in my 
fresh from the nest, and a 
can scareely tell the difference from a 
fresh egg. Had twelve dozen of these to 
start the winter with. I these for 
cooking and the fresh ones the table. 


vears 


soon as there is a 
lime 
eggs just 


year later you 


brine of 
extra 


make a 


use 


for 


We have always had plenty of fresh eggs 


in his line of work, and | 








in winter for the table, as we feed for 
eggs. We raise between thirty and forty 
young chickens each year, and use more 
than half for fries, the two-year-olds for 
roasts and stews. 

I feel no hesitancy in buying a good 
cut of steak or a good roast, as nearly 
| everything else for the meal is on hand. 
For soups I buy a large rump bone, which 
furnishes broth for several days—hash for 
luncheon. I bake our bread, pies, and 
cakes, and eggless recipes have never | 
reached our realm. 

When we were first married my husband 


| 
| 
| 


bought a stand of bees. (Bees were his 
boyhood hobby. ) In three vears they in- 
creased to nine, which furnished our friends 
and us with a generous supply of honey. 
Last vear, on account of drought and an | 
extremely cold winter, the \ decreased to | 
one stand, but we expect to buy new stock 


this coming year again. I do 


and try our 
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You ride restfully, 
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greatest 
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uary 28 to 
catalog. 
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NOTHER THING: 


mr 
| 
Electric is so zmvitingly roomy. 
Its wider, deeper seats are « ght. 
Chere is no suggestion of ‘‘close quarters.” 


crowding your seat-companion or encroach- 
ing on the &nee-room of your vis-a-vis. 


A woman asks safety in the car she drives 
her menfolk demand it for her. 


positive, 
for her to do the right thing. 

the car 

**Chainless’’ 
a straight path of power from 
adjustable beveled gear in rear axle 
feature ever 


See our exhibits at the Automobile Show, 
New York, January 7 to 21 


Anderson Electric Car Co., Son, 31, Seeks Mich. 


Successors to the Anderson Carriage Cc 


tne York, Chicago, Kansas Ca. Detroit, Buffalo 
Cleveland. Selling Representatives in all Leading Cities 
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The Detroit 


a delight 


luxuriously — without 


She finds 

Electric 
“*comes nat- 
If she 


automatically. 


Shaft 


control of the Detroit 


unerring. It 


‘*remembers’’ 


Drive 
motor to 

is the 
electric 


Direct 





offered in an 





Chicago, Jan- 


February 4th. Write for new 






































For Automobile Tops 





s a top material of recognized high and iform 
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cuse for not 
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HowtoOwn ; 
Your Home / 










Does This 
Appeal 
To YOU? 


The result of paying your landlord 
$25 per month rent for twelve years 
is this:—You have a bundle of rent 
receipts; he has $3600, and the house. 


By Our Plan You Can 
Own the House 


in the 1e length of time, and with- 
out paying any more money. 

[t is a practical business proposition, 
backed by reputable business men, is 
easy, cheap, and safe, and has been in 
ouceesstul operation for years, help 
ing hundreds of rent payers become 
heme owners. 

There is nothing 
the plat you 


Sal 


speculative about 
take no risk 
money is fully protected 

Write fer our book of 


full details—it 


— your 


inlormation 


giving is free. 




















own laundry work I tried sending it ° a 3s 

develop richest district in Florida, according | away, but it proved so disastrous to’ fine Security Building Company 

Ss > > f ric sd » Ie . 7 . 4 
to State Dept. of Agriculture; not pine land, | jinens and lawns I felt that did not pay. 1005 Insurance Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 
not sand, but high and rolling with rich dark | [| get help for the ironing ~ 4 
top soil and clay subsoil. No fertilizer, irri- We are not out of debt on our home, as | 
gation or drainage necessary. Raises 80 bu. we were taken into the city limit and 
corn per acre. Best for citrus fruits, truck city improvements tolinwat elie weten 
and staple crops. An industrious man, with anes Pint seats lta il : “te 
$500 to $1.000 capital, can be independent here. 300 ft. above pittleign eta ie hsm, Seay wane Sen Fa me 
sea, wa marshes. Ideal climate, schools. churches. ing, then furnace, and fitting up two more 
towns. « roads, all con ce Home seekers and in- rooms. We are on a corner lot. and since Best OUT JAN. 1, 1911 
vestors tigate. We need you and will help you : 

ee the side street has been opened our prop — ¢ a Les — rial 
B P I prof Revolver and Gun - f ll who wis e uf la € socia 
OARD ¢ OF TRADE. Box 77, "Sanaa. Fla. | erty has doubled in value I think if P ~ f the y 
oe ‘ Frevents rust, will not gum or 
STAMPS 108 ail diff., Transvaal, Servia, Br more flat-dwellers would go to the out isk ay Senden a: eietie rags NYOI 10c per copy, $1.00 per year 
1000 Fine! tH. Me exten, Natal, Ja ete Alb: am’, 10¢ skirts of the city they would be better off | Large bottle (cheaper to buy) 25c.; trial size, 10 CLUB RATE 5 SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR $84 
y 65 d S., 35e. 5e : . ; 

F- t. List Free. | . in everv way more to eat. more fresh | Bnet kle, guns, bicycles, phonographs and sewing mac Sines The National Women’s Trade Union 
0. Stegman, 5940 Cote Brilliante Avenue, St. Louis, Mo ail and the little extra time it takes to WM. F. NYE, NEW BEDFORD. MASS. League of | Ame erica, 79 Dearborn Street. . Chicago 
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illaby Broder 


Poultrymen! ¥ 


You lose too many chickens 


Don't let another day pass without trying 
out the Lullaby yourself. 

Equally as good whether for brood of 25, or 
100, or 10,000, broods of 25 each. 

Saves time, labor and big losses you have 
experienced in the past. 





Freeport, Me., February 21, 1910. 
The’Park & Pollard Co., Boston, Mass., 
Gentlemen: 1 received the brooders and have 
40 chicks in one of them. I am delighted with it 
and shall send for more. 
Gigned) MRS. CHAS, T. LAMBERT. 


Only $1.50 Delivered 


And your money back if not what we claim 
you take no chances for you are to be the 
judge. 

But once you have used the Lullaby, your 
troubles will be over, your work more pleasant 
and decidedly more profitable. 


Order the Lullaby of Your 
Dealer Today 


If he will not supply you, order 
direct. 

Anyway, write today sure for our Poultry 
Almanac—tells all about the Lullaby, and full 
of valuable poultry information. Worth $1.00, 
but free if you write for it. } 


The PARK & wORLARD co. 
DRY-MASH 


of us 










Originators Feeding 
of “LAY on aus 5 ~ System 
13 CANAL ST., BOSTON, MASS, 





TO POULTRY SUPPLY 
DEALERS. We want to ar- 
range to deliver the Lullaby 
Brooder to poultry raisers 
througha local de aler to whom 
all inquiries will be referred. 
Write for our liberal proposi- 
tion to dealers, 
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Chicken Raising Made Practical 
For City People 


Hatch chicks in any room with 
a Handy Hatcher. It 
less than 6 lbs.; holds 
is as accurate as the 
standard 
cates the 
particular only 
with valuable book—Moss System of Home-Made 
less brooders, and best feeding methods. Send for 
catalog. THE HANDY HATCHER COMPANY 
Dept. 12, Kansas City, Missouri 
50 Egg 


STAHL Incubator 
Will hatch every fertile « Double 
Walls. Hot Water System. Self-regulating. 30 
years of success. Orders filled same day receive 
Thousands of Satisfied Users 
80-page catalog shows 50, 100, 200 Eg 
Machines. Write for it to-day 





weighs 
25 eggs; 
largest 
dupli- 


$3.50 


incubator and 


hen’s nest in every 





Costs $3.50 
I 














For a Guaranteed 

















GEO. H. STAHL, Box 207-A, Quincy, Il. ' 


BUCKEYES 





50 EGG 
INCUBATOR 


Simple, self- regulating complete. 
Guaranteed to hat h every hatchable 
egg. Sold on 40 days’ trial with money 
150,000 


We'll send 








you our 





eye Way” and “5 
THE BUCKEYE INCUBATOR 00., 569 W. Euclid fy Springfield, Ohio 


Builders of Buckeye Portable Poultry Houses 
Sold Cheaper Than You Can Build Them 





ROBERT ‘ESSEX INC UBATOR co., 
102 Henry St., Buffalo, N. Y 
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125-Egg Incubator and Brooder 
en yee = Bom for rae 
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a 
ote. 


WISCONSIN INCTRATOR €O., 





Box 113, 


MONEY IN POULTRY AND SQUABS 
plclagh: ssgull vtec 


Racine, 


Wis. 
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[h ANSWERING THESE ADVERTS yTS 


| is a five-year-old Joe 








| cluding milk and ice 
| to learn where to cut down prices. 


eare for a lawn and garden adds to their 
health wealth 
This may be a rambling 


account and far 
from the point 1 wished to gain, 


and 


y but there 
IOV at my feet spell- 


ing words with his bloc ks and distracting 


my attention, and a dear little three-year 
old Jeannette telling me her little motherly 


doll troubles. Mrs. H. W. Y. 
Canton, Ohio, 
Prices High in Tennessee 


Epitok COoLLier’s 

‘IR—I am much interested in the 
h Missouri housekeeper’s solving of the 
problem of high prices. The rib roast for 
30 cents that four meals must be a 
more generous cut than our butcher gives, 
Our steak at 30 cents, lasting three meals, 
I think is strict economy, but in our town 
a roast of any kind can not be bought for 
40 cents, 

She quotes rabbit at 5 cents; 


very 


lasts 


ours are 15 


and 20—never less than 10 cents. They 
could not have eaten much butter at 25 
| cents per week, with creamery butter at 
{0 cents per pound and country butter 30 
and 35 cents. So, for most items. We 
have a family of four, and my grocery and 
meat bill is never less than $35 a month, 
and I thought that was strict economy. 
We have guests also, and they always call 
for a little more. 


I can not help but feel, if she lives well 


on $99.50 a year, T must be wofully ex- 
travagant to spend $35 per month—not in- 


and I should be glad 


Mrs. J. H. 
Tenn. 


RINGGOLD. 
Knoxville, 


Move to Missouri ? 


Eprrok COLLLER’S 


YIR—I wonder if we had not all better 
h move to Missouri. My husband and I 
ean not live in Des Moines for $99 per 
year. 


Should we buy a two-pound broiler, 


there might be enough left after one meal 
for creamed hash on toast, but more likely 
only for chicken and rice soup. A pint of 
fruit, which lasts our Missouri friends 
two meals, would look homesick here be- 
fore a luncheon of bread, butter, and fruit 
was hardly begun. A pint of milk a day 
for a cereal in the morning, a creamed 


soup and an esealloped dish for dinner! 


Surely it must be Jersey. 


There are 365 days per year: three meals 


per day making 1,095 meals for each per- 
son per vear. Multiply that by two, and 
the poor $100 has to spread over 2,190 


meals, allowing about 


Where, oh 


fried chicken, 


114 cents per meal. 
live on 
fruit at 


where, can we go to 


creamed bunny, and 


|}414 cents per meal? Granted that the 
| other meals do not cost so much as dinner, 
your dinners alone at 20 cents for each per- 
son, 40 cents per dinner, will cost you 
| 146 per year I do not believe any 
| woman with a market basket on one arm 
and the same-sized purse as mine on the 
| other can pr vide so much better for her 











family than | for mine 
Mrs. Linnie Y. MCKINNEY 
Des Moines, lowa 
The Lady from North Dakota 


EpIToR COLLTER’S 


Qe read with much interest, and 

‘ ied the attention of my husband 
and eas partner in this business of 
home economies to the thrilling near- 
romance in your issue of November 19, 
entitled ‘The Way cf a Poor Man’s 
Wife.” 

Not being from her State, I do not re- 
quire any proof as to the accuracy of the 
figures as given by the lady from Mis- 
souri Her statement is sufficient. Mis- 
souri surely is the El Dorado of the 
housekeeper, but people will continue to 
live in vell, sav North Dakota, where 


months of De 


S30, 


the coal bills alone for the 


ecember and January wou exceed 


room house to be comfortably 


warmed 


At prices not yet at their highest 
not here, butter is 30 cents a pound, 
egus ) cel dozen, cream 40 cents a 
quart, and milk 7 cents; the best brand 
of canned fruit 30 and 35 cents a 
quart, and the high price of fresh fruit 
makes mie wining poor economy pota- 
oes are Sl uushel, and meat In the 
progressive towns, keen for civic improve- 
ments. the taxes ¢ tor " iro to Tace 

’ S , ts f S100 
a veal Missouri uuld be leased for 
; i in S180 i is particularly 

Promised Land 

Yet th iv la r most unskilled gets 

5 $2 riz nd as for those two men 

»> ha } ) 1 ol ered Tile poor- 

rom a financial standpoint, the preacher 
make i invest 

1) , As ! f the 

, n 1 ] \ lly 

‘ 3 ! weekly 





‘‘Kellerstrass 


ay” of 
Raisin§ Chickens 


I have written a book that tells how I took a flock of 1638 
chickens, and made them net me a profit of $11.09 per 
bird “ 12 months’ time. 

teils how [ made $3,600.00 in one season from 5 
oh ng, on a city lot 24x 40, just by feeding the sc raps 

from my table three times a day. I'll give you 

the names of those who paid me over $2,000 for 
the eggs alone from these hens. You can 
write to these pe ople. 

I tell you, in this book, how IT make my 
chickens weigh 24 Ibs. in eight weeks, 
I tell you how I prepared my chickens 
for the show room so that I won over 
90 per cent of all the blue ribbons 
offered during 1907 and 1908, 

This valuable information 
has never been published be. 
fore. T..is book tells how | 
feed my chickens 
foregg production 

how I keep thera 
healthy and free 

from disease -~ 

how I break up 
my broody hens 
without injury 
to them. I tei] 
you how I pack 
My eZEs 80 as 
to keep them 
fresh how 

I mate my 

chickens to 




















produce best results in fertility 
quality of offspring. I tell you how I operate my 
incubators and brooders—how I supply moisture. 
I tell yon how I raised my famous $10,000 hen “Peguy” 
—and how I produced my big egg-laying strain. I tell 
about broiler-plants, egg-plants, etc. 

It covers all branches—it tells everything necessary for suc- 
cessful poultry raising. It tells how I started, and what I have 
accomplished. 

It shows you a picture of the first hen house I built, 6x6 feet in 
size. It contains over 50 full-page pictures of buildings and views 
taken on mv farm, It was written from actual, practical experience 


“| Made $18,17853 Net Profit 


In One Year Selling Chickens & Eggs” 


of eggs and 






































Here are a few Expressions from those who have received my book 
see what they have to say : 









Burner, Cat 
Kellerstrass Farm, Mr 
Kansas City, Mo. 

I received your book sent 
me Saturday a, m, It 
would have been worth to 
me $500.00 if I had had it 
last spring. ‘Good Book,” 
common sense learned by 
hard-earned experience. 
Worth $1,000 to me 
Respe tfully 
L. R HAYW ARD. 


OKLAHOMA City, OKLA, 

Kansas City, Mo. 

poultry book received, and I have received 

information therefrom, I believe I can now begin 

the poultry business intelligently and successfally 
Yours respectfully, T. 


Ernest Kellerstrass, 
Dear Sir:—Your late 
very much valuable 













W. SHACKELFORD. 

















Best dollar's we 

ever received 

CHAS, P. GOETZ, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


rth ve 



















My Book tells you 
everything that is 
necessary in con- 
ducting a suc- 
cessful poultry 
business. It took 
me years to write 


this book. It is 






Heaviest Laying Strain in the World 


I have sixteen of your hens that averaged two hundred and thirty-one (231) eggs per bird 
the result of prac- '"!? months. LAWRENCE JACKSON, Pennsylvania 
It was 4 rare treat to spend a day in September at the Kellerstrass Farm, where were 


tical, hard-earned 
experience. 


originated the Crystal White Orpingtons, 


exhibited upwards of $25,000 worth « 


now famous the world over Mr 
f birds at the Chicago Show, — 
Western Poultry Journal, ¢ 


Kellerstras 


edar Rapids, Ta 
There jsn’t a thing that would make you successful in the poultry business 
that is not fully shown and explained in this book 


Send $1.00 and I’ll Send You a Copy of this, My Latest Revised Poultry Bock 
ERNEST KELLERSTRASS, Publisher 


8383 Westport Road KANSAS CITY, MO. 








‘Poultry Raising 
For City People- 


First Cost Is Light — Profits Big 
—Time Required, Spare Moments 








*VERY CITY MAN SHOULD HAVE A old 75,000 Old Trustys thislast year. Thousands 
HOBBY—"Something to do” at spare of them went to city buyers—to people who 
moments to get his mind off business raised chickens as a hobby and fora profit. Why 

Why not a profitable hobby? There > bacl not turn your fable scraps into high priced 
yards enough in every city toraise all the onaite y poultry and furnish your o table with today- 
its inhabitants consume. The alley garbage laid eggs? 
ans will furnish food enot = to fees I millions of Johnson's big 1911 book with hundreds of pho 


tographs tells all 
information on the 
ing for profit Johns 
gives his 35 years’ ex 
combined 


chickensevery year out your back yard 
\nd why not have a profit hobby? At small 
expense build a poultry run and chicken house. 
At little cost an Old 1 l 


and gives practical working 
vhole subject of poultry rais 
on writes the book himself 
xperience together with the 
thousands of 


rusty Incubator will easily 


produce chickens enough to supply your family experiences of many 





and your neighbors’ families with poultry and satished users of Old Trusty Incubators and 
eggs, and to spare Brooders throughout the world. 

Stop to think that a five pound chicken brings Old Trusty Incubators are sold at actual 
$1.25 or more at a city market, and strictly fresh factory cost plus 7% profit aman to users, all 
laid eggs often find ready sale at a nickel oe freight charges prepaid on ninety days’ free 
in any city, so poultry raising soon becom trial. Price le than $10. Why not write 
“a profit hobby.” today and let |! ell you ) much le 

There is only one best way to start right. than $10 he’ll deliv er an Old Trusty to your 
Send for Johnson’s ae t ree book and catalogue e freight station, all re sar .. un Get the 
of poultry raising habit for a 
seal cual tit damneie O] D TRUSTY ° Theues: S 
tion of Old Trusty In f oe" are getting 

ibatorsand Brooder not get you 


1e biggest se ng ire of F ee hank yard 
Seones, INCUBATOR #: 
30, 
60O, 
or 90 
Days’ 


Trial 





















Year 
Me Guar- 
Send antee 







Than 








This Big $10 Now — = 
Book Free and stenches 
Johnson Pays | Guar 
the Freight anteed 
\ e today tor my big |! k 1 f togra 
every page a poultry sermon easy to! 1] for b profit t 
Johnson’s word for it, you cannot er 1 penny or 2 cents t 


good advantage. Ad 


Clay Center, Neb. 











M. M. JOHNSON, Man 
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Rainbow Collection 
of Sweet Peas 


All the exquisite shadings of the Spencer types 
Enclose us 10 Cents, Stamps or Coin, 
and we will mail you one half 
ounce package; also our catalog 
for 1911 included FREE, which is 
beautifully illustrated and full of 
New Novelties. Others are s¢ 

curing this liberal offer. Why 
not you? Write to-day. 


WM. ELLIOTT & SONS 
45 Vesey St., New York 





Seeds, Plants, Roses, 
Bulbs, Vines, Shrubs, etc. 


Hundreds of car lots of 
FRUIT and ORNAMEN.- 
TAL TREES. 1,200 acres 
50 in hardy Roses, none bet 
ter grown. 44 greenhouse 

of Palms, Ferns, Ficus, Ge- 
raniums and other thing 
too numerou to mention 
Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, Roses, 
Small Trees, etc., by mail, 
postpaid. Safe arrival and_ satisfaction guaran 
teed. Immense stock of SUPERB CANNAS, the 
queen of bedding plants. Acres of Paeonias, and 
other Perennials. 50 choice collections cheap in 
Seeds, Plants, Roses, etc. Elegant 168-page Cata- 
log FREE. Send for it today and see what values 
we give for your money. Direct deal will insure 
you the best at first cost. 57 years. (11) 


The Storrs & Harrison Co., Box 183, Painesville, O. 






















Send us your poultry supply dea- 
ler's name and we will send you 
(FREE) a copy of J.C. Nuckols’ val- 
uable book, “‘POULTRY DISEASES 
AND How TO PREVENT THEM," also 
a small sample package of 
ESSO CHICKEN CHARCOAL 
If you prefer a larger package of 
the charcoal, inclose seven cents in 
stamps to pay cost of mailing. 


The S. Obermayer Co. 
By 657 Evans St. Cincinnati, O 























The Only One With Every Feature 
Approved by Government Experts 
(U. S. Dept. of J 

Agriculture 
Government Belietin He mec 
between wails 


deep chick nurs 
ery; ete. 30 days’ 
rial—costs le sthan 
ther reliable incubators Write for 
abo SURE HATCH INCUBATOR co. 
BOX 120 


FREMONT, NER. 


SS .55 Buys Best 
140-Egg 


SREmBAtor | 
140 h 








ie ‘$4 85 mot 
together, $11 50 pice Pr rope d 
5. of Rockies No macl 
price are bett Satisfaction guar. 
anteed Write for book today or send price and save wa 


Belle City Incubator Co., Box 78 Racine, Wis. 


120-Egg Incubator 
3] 020 00 120-Chick Brooder 


Biggest Value Ever Offered = 


Safest, surest hatcher ma M al cans 
ia ma 


i ha IDEALS FF 




























contg nd barge fe Freight 
J. W. MILLER CO., Box 25, Freeport, Ill Paid 
yo INCUBATOR 
SAVES 24 COST OF HATCH 
Bh a P- to-date int one or — . 
money saver. Write today f Free Book 





THE RAYO ——_S CO., Wood St., Blair, Neb. 
geist’: POULTRY 


i Almanac for 1911 ha 4 pag 
fe. It ells 








All abc Teckbaters, th I 
. . , } s and 
eed it ‘On y 15« 
. C,. SHOEMAKER 

Box 906 Freeport, Il, 


200 Egg Incubator $3.00 


Nature al Hen 
Ine va tor 1 y 
t } 





‘ 
Agents Wanted Ca 


N Ht 1. Co., 1349 Constance St., Dept 55, Los pie Cal 


140 Egg Incubator and 140 awe 
Chick Brooder both for = 


Iror ud Incubator Co $10 | 





east | 
Box 72 Racine, Wis kies 4 





ESE ADVERTISEMENTS PLEASE MENTI LIER’S 


| and some debts, several years ago, | know | 
whereof [ speak. The newspaper oflice in } 


the hustling Northwest is no place for a 
committee meeting. As to the preachers, 
enough to say that in this town of 2,000 
souls the pastor of the smallest of six 
churches gets $1,200 a year. Everybody 
wears as good clothes as his financial 
standing warrants, and although dress- 
suits are not considered de riqueur for 
formal functions, still it is not at all im- 
proper for moderately décolleté evening 
vowns to fraternize with simple afternoon 
costumes and white linen shirt-waist suits 
at the dances and other evening affairs. 
Western man lives on a 
larger, broader scale than his brother back 
home. He may not always give the Lord 
Ilis tenth, but his fellow men ean usually 
call on him to the limit. And, do you 
know, I think it is because he has cream 
for his cereal and morning cup of rich, 
fragrant coffee, meat and potatoes twice 
a day, with plenty of eggs, fruit, and vege- 
tables, and, to cheer his soul, pie and 
doughnuts whenever his spirit listeth. Dear 
Editor, tell me truly, would milk on your 
breakfast food put a twelve-hour smile on 
your face, and do you think a potato and 
a half contains sufficient starch to keep 
your backbone stiffened for the editorial- 
political fray ? 
Tue LApy rrom Norti Dakota, 
Lisbon, N. Dak. 


The average 


Living on $20 a Month 

eprror COLLIER’S: 
fg, 18 The lady from Missouri says she 

ind her husband live on $600 per year, 
which she thinks is extremely low. Our 
family numbers six—my husband, myself, 
and four small children, the oldest child 
being nearly four years old. We live com 
fortably and decently on a great deal less 
than $600 per year, and have as many 
luxuries as the lady from Missouri. My 
husband’s salary is $55 a month, including, 
rent free, a five-room house. Out of this 
he saves $35 a month. 


| 


Our city water bill is $5 per year; tele 
phone, $15; two daily papers, $8.32; tivo 
magazines, including COLLIER 8, $8.50; in- 
surance on husband and myseli, $5; milk, 
8 cents a day; gaslight and heat vary from 
*s low as 18 cents a month during the sum- 
mer months to as high as $8 a month in 
the dead of winter 

Our meat costs 15 cents per day, which 
makes two meals—10 cents worth of round 
beefsteak or 10 cents worth of pork or veal 
does for dinner, 5 cents worth of meat 
called ‘ *pude lin” for supper. One pound of 
butter, 30 cents; one pound of lard, 15 
cents; one-half bushel potatoes, 321% cents; 
one-half gallon of buttermilk for griddle 
cakes for breakfast lasts us a week. Break- 
fast consists of griddle-cakes and coffee, 


with milk and sugar. We all drink tea 
and coffee with milk and sugar. My hus- 
band’s parents give us clothes as Christ- 
mas gifts, and they clothe the oldest child. 

Our incidentals don’t amount to much, 


husband is handy, and does the 
family shoe-repairing and = gas-fitting in 
the fall and disconnects it in the spring. 


as my\ 


My husband gets two weeks’ vacation each 
year with pay, and we visit my parents. 
What we spend for pleasure then, we save 
by not being at home 





SUMMARY 


Salary $55 per month 
(ll expenses 1) “ 
Balance deposited in bank. .$35 


Mrs. F. H. Met 
Marietta, Ohio 


Missouri Provisions are Cheap 
| Eprror COLLIER’S 


DMITTING that the Missouri woman 


y sets a palatable and nourishing table 


on 27 cents a day, | remain entirely uncon 


vineed as to the possibility of that table 


ing set for that amount in the average 
village or town in the United States We 
live in Los Angeles, and the prices here 
are fully as low as any on this coast 


The Missouri woman seems to have ob 


tained her provisions at a rate of half, 
and in some cases less than half, that thos 
same provisions would cost in the average 
town or city. if one can judge by the mat 
ket reports For instance, the item eggs, 
ranging from 12 to 29 cents in her list of 
expenditures, in the average budget, would 
cost from 25 to 65 cents In her second 
letter she cites 26 cents as the cost of a 
two-pound broilet In our eitv a broiler 
of that size costs from 70 to 80 cents $53 
and 40, and rarely even as high as 50 
cents a pound \ rabbit for 5 cents In 
our market one costs 25 cents One rib 
the smallest rib roast a butcher can cut) 
will cost 60 to SO eents here is against 


the 30 cents of the roast from Missouri. 
Yours sincerely, 





IRENE JENNER 
1 Los Angeles; Cal 


EK RE’S the place where 
two farmer’s sons have a ear 
built up a business of over 9 














READER: 
with poultry as the Curtiss brothers are 
making it, subscribe now for the FARM 
JOURNAL, and get with it the new 


If you want to make monev 


Curtiss Poultry Book 


which tells how Roy Curtiss, a New York farmer’s 
son, starting with a few neglected hens, has built up 
at the famous N1aGara Farm, the /argest poultry 
plant in the world, with sales of over $100,000 a year. 


Roy wanted to money. He saw 
that the hens on the place were almost entirely neglected, 
and proposed that if his father (a grain merchant and 
farmer) would furnish the feed, he (Roy) would take care 
of the flock, and supply eggs ‘end chickens for the farm 
table, and all that were left over were to belong to him. 
His father agreed and Roy went to work. 


make some 


In two years he was using so much feed that his 
father had to cry quits, but the boy kept right on. He 
had grit and “go,” just like your father’s boys, and was 
determined to succeed. He would start at two o'clock 
A. M. for Niagara Falls, thirteen miles away, with poultry 
and eggs to sell. His brother joined him in the business, 
and it grew and grew. They took the farm, paid off 
the mortgage, built and added to their plant, learning 
slowly how to avoid losses and make profits. Their 
tender spring chickens and delicious ducklings captured 
the best hotel trade of Niagara Falls, Buffalo, and the 
Adirondacks, and they began to see 


“big things” in the 


poultry business. 
‘They had to devise 
methods, and learn by their own mistakes. 
e CURTISS POULTRY BOOK would have saved them 
thousands of dollars and years of lost time. 

This remarkable 


Farm, by the veteran poultryman Micnaei 


But they had no gu:dance. 


their own 


Such a guide as th 


new book was written at NIAGARA 
K. Boyer. He had the 


Curtiss brothers right at his elbow, with their records and data. He says he never saw a 
general poultry plant so well managed at every point. No ‘putting on style,’’ no fancy 
building o ornament, but straight, solid busine Everything is planned for months ahead. 
Every day shipments go off, every day money comes in You could hardly believe how little 


they Their percentage of fertile eggs, of live, strong chickens hatched, of day-old 
chicks shipped without loss even to Kansas or Florida, is really wonderful 


This book describes fully their methods of managing 
incubators, handling eggs, feeding, kil ling, dressing, packing, and marketi ting. 








It gives all their formulas for mixing feed for ct tickens and ducks at difterent age These 
formulas have been gradually m rdified and improved, until now they bring the st result 
with such certainty that, if you couldn’t get them, they would be almost priceless. All 
these methods have been tested by years of experience sulting in what is believed to be 
THE MOST PROFITABLE GENERAL POULTRY PLANT IN THE WORLD Whether you raise 
chickens, ducks, or eggs, whether you keep forty fowls or forty thousand, you will find 
here help that you can get ir no other way 
Have you us¢ ich a book Then read the special offer below 
The FARM JOURNAL (thirty-four years old) has over 
750,000 subscribers, MORE THAN ANY OTHER FARM PAPER. It is of great 
Value to everybody, in towr 1 country, who wants to make money by growing fruit, vege 
tables, poultry, eggs, milk, butter, as well as grain and sto k It a great favorite with 
mothe yusekeeper boys a girls, as well as the men ‘‘Cream, not skim-milk,”’ 
motto It is clean, brief, bright, **boiled dows intensely practical It tells in a few 
is, and just at the right time, what to ,NOW, nd the best way to do it It is now 
ga V esting **Back > tor f citv people w have gon 
I < ike a It » 
ire anything tha . 5 " vn other g you a 
tan ug ave the Farm Journal. 


Cut Out and Send this Coupon 


PECIAL OFFER: Wewillsend, puncnnnnnnnncntenncstanecssacnessnnnns 


postpaid, the Farm Journal : 
the rest of 1911 and all 1912, 
and the Curtiss Poultry Book, 


Both for 50 cents 


cash, money order, check or stamps. Book and 


Farm JOURNAL, 
140 Clifton Street, Philadelph 
Here’s socents. Send the Farm | 


the rest of 1911 and all I1g12, and 


paper may go to different addresses, if necessary Nan 
FARM JOURNAL, 140 Clifton St., Phila PO 
R.F.D Sta 
IN ANSWERIN TH Al t T + fEN N ER 
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aft or Enclosed Chain Drive 
—as You Choose 


Rauch & Lang Electrics may be procured with shaft or 
enclosed chain drive. 

This allows all who have preferences to suit themselves in 
regard to the drive and still have the exquisite finish and style 
which distinguishes all Rauch & Lang cars. 

Both drives are noiseless, efficient and strong. 

Both are produced in our factory, where every process is 
carefully watched. The Rauch & Lang name stands back of 
the car no matter what method is used for transmission. 

Exide Battery (standard equipment), ‘‘Ironclad’’ Exide or 
Edison Batteries can be furnished if desired. Tires — Palmer 
Web Pneumatic or Rauch & Lang Motz Cushion. 

These options mean that whatever your mechanical ideas 
may be, they can be had in Rauch & Lang cars, the notable 
cars for style and appointments. 

There are Rauch & Lang agents in all the principal cities. Tel- 
ephone for demonstrations or write direct for catalog to factory. 


THE RAUCH & LANG CARRIAGE COMPANY 
2258 West 25th St. Cleveland, Ohio 
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BURROWES BILLIARD 


$|l down puts into your home any table worth from $6 to $15. $2 a month pays balance. 
Larger tables for $25, $35, $50, $75, etc., on easy terms. All cues, balls, etc., free. 


BECOME AN EXPERT AT HOME 


The BURROWES HOME BILLIARD AND POOL TABLE is a scientifically built Combination 
Table, adavted for the most expert play. It may be set on your dining-room or library table, 
or mounted on legs or stand. When not in use it may be set aside out of the way. 

NO RED TAPE—On receipt of first instalment we will ship Table. Play on it one week. 

If unsatisfactory return it, and we will refund money. Write to-day for catalog. 


THE E. T. BURROWES COMPANY, 416 Center St., Portland, Maine 

































POULTKY AND GARDEN (Continued) ° : 
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W : | 
anted : 5,000 SQUABS Daily | We want our 1911 Catalog int] 

by only one N.Y u ssion firm See what they say in } the home of every Farmer in 
National Squab Magazine (monthly). Specimen copy from Sa America; 178 pages of genuine 
po ee seaee. cL een ts angie ht wang Bony Buggy, Harness and Saddle 
to ¥ y 1 Squabs, how to get $6 a doz., how to | 





bargains; 251 illustrations; 138 
styles Vehicles, 74 designs in 


Stertensilasl gon We. 
Plymouth Rock Squab Co., 324 Howard St., Melrose, Mass. $30 








Harness. Biggest and 

Famous Queen Incubator best book ever print- 

A Poultry Chance ot Mc on mate eooa ed. Murray ‘Highest 
plan. Long time free trial, Award Buggies 

10 year guarantee. Direct from the factory. Hatchers that f Direct from his Fac- 
make poultry a money-making business. I'll start you tory; 4 weeks road 
Write for fine » b , giving wonderfully liberal offer trial; 2 years’ guar- 





x Send for this 
Big Free Book today 


antec. 
ilber H. Murray Mfg. Co.323E. 5th 8t., Cincinnati, 0 


WICKSTROMN, Qu: en Incubator Man. Vox 55, Lineoln, Neb 


“Profitable Poul- 
Latest Book try? ne. fiustra: 
00k, de rit 1 
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Itry t a es largest, st success 
1 iltry Farm in U. 8., 45 VARIETIES, 
' red Poultry, Beautiful, hardy and money 
n 1 


Thousands to choose from. Lowes 


Binder for Collier’s 
$1.25 Express Prepaid 





OUR 





Government tested 98 to 99% pure Half morocco, with ein gold. W 
flourishe everywhere Write for usps, so that the numbers may be serted 
Free Book on all G and Field veekly. Will hold one volume. Sent by ex 
ee rite today pant repaid or eceit pric A 
ALFALFA GRISWOLD SEED CO 


1780 10th St., Lincoln, Neb Street. New York 











COLLIER’S, 416 West 13th 
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The End of Free Land 


(Concluded from page 15 


5,000,000 acres were in the hands of 
ranchers. That left Canada, by her own 
official estimate, 161,000,000 acres of free 


land. But what about the great tide of 
immigration for these years? Half a 
million American people have gone to 
Canada, half a million British, and a 
million non-Saxon settlers. Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier, the Premier, estimates that 2,000,- 
000 people have gone into Canada between 
1899 and 1909. If each of these had taken 
up a free homestead of 160 acres, the ten 
years’ immigration would have absorbed 
300,000,000 acres of land; but, of course, 


each immigrant did not homestead 160 
acres; 50,000 immigrants were Italian 
navvies, 50,000) Russian Jewish factory 


hands, at least 100,000 of the British and 
American city dwellers, and a large pro- 
portion of the immigrants may be regarded 
as women and children. Yet the propor- 


| tion of women and children is not high for 


pioneer years; for of the 500,000 
cans, 388,000 were homesteaders. Suppose 
of the 2,000,000 settlers one-third were 
men. That gives something over 600,000 
farmers. Grant that each took up 160 
aecres—that absorbs nearly 100,000,000 of 
the 171,000,000 of free land; and, 
as a matter of fact, many of the settlers 
homestead one free section and buy the 
next, so that holdings average nearer 320 
than 160 acres for a farmer. That re 
duces your free land area in the Canadian 
Northwest by a big slice. 

So much for the figures! What are the 
facts when you go out on the ground? 1 
eressed the prairie of Canada four times 
two summers ago—three times by train and 
once by canoe; and I found settlers back as 
far as the very northern limit of free 
prairie land. Though the all-day sunlight 
of the North ripens wheat fast enough 
to escape early frost even as far up as the 
Mackenzie, the Mackenzie River country 
may be counted out of the reckoning in 
free farm land, for, except in patches, the 
land is not arable. The same may be said 
of Peace River, with the exception of three 


Ameri 


acres 


or four sections. Peace River is a mag- 
nificent grazing country, comparable in 


area to the Upper Missouri; but except 
in sections, River is not a wheat 
country. Wheat is grown there, magnifi- 
eent Al hard, bred from a soft Kansas 
wheat; but the wheat section is small in 
proportion to the whole area. I have been 
taken to task for saying this when my 
way did not lead across Peace River; but 


Peace 


as my authority is the man who was sent 
in three times by the Government to re- 
port, the facts are probably more accu- 
rate than if I had gone in myself. Can- 
ada’s free land section may be taken as 
from 70 miles north of the Saskatchewan, 
south to the boundary. What did we see? 
Settlers 50 miles north of the Saskatche- 
wan, and the best land already picked up 
between the Saskatchewan and the bound- 
ary. Cities have sprung up where but six 
years ago there was a howling waste of 
prairie. Farms have cut the buffalo plains 
into checker-board patches. 

Ten years ago you could buy land in 
the Kootenays or on the Upper Fraser 
for $2 an aere. To-day you must pay $25. 
Ten years ago you could buy prairie land 
for $4 an acre. ‘To-day the ‘upset price 
$12. Suppose Canada continues 
to have 200,000 colonists a year—and the 
tide is not slacking among the homestead- 
ers—her free land will not last much be- 
yond the free land of the United States. 

We are at the very end of free land 
in America. This does not mean that you 
can not buy Western land. You can al- 
ways buy if you have the price to pay; 
but it does mean that the price is going 
to increase, increase so that the big hold- 
ings will be broken up into smaller farms, 
increase so that speculators will sell, in- 
crease so that farmers will not be content 
with net profits of $10 an acre. 

To-day only 44 per cent of farm lands 
are worked—only 20° per cent = are 
worked according to improved methods. 
Farms of 160 acres net such small returns 
in the semiarid Western States that they 
barely support a frugal family. In Bel- 
gium the average farm is 5% acres: in 
Germany, 19 acres; in France, 34 acres; 
in Great Britain, 63 acres; in Hungary, 
21 acres; but in these countries the farm- 
are not contented with net returns 
of from $3 to $10 an acre. Hops in France 
vield $153 an acre; tobacco, $93; flax, $72; 
beans, $62; hemp, $54; vineyards, $49; 
sugar beets, $47; wheat, $21; barley, $16; 
oats, $15; and the net yields are equally 
high for Germany and England. We raise 
an average of from 12 to 16 bushels of 
wheat an acre on our big farms. Euro- 


Is hear 


ers 


pean countries raise from 24 to 40 bush- 
els on their little farms, Whether the 
end of free land will send prices. still 


higher depends on whether we mend our 
methods. Nature certain way of 
forcing reforms. 


has a 





The Servant— In 


A Lelter, an Answ 


N Corwier’s for November 26 Mary 
Alden Hopkins published an article 
called “ ‘Living In’ in a Hotel,” de 
scribing the life of a group of girl 

workers in the hotel laundry. Among the 

letters of comment received was the 
printed below and signed “Housekeeper.” 

It raised a pertinent question, and was sent 

to Miss Hopkins with the request that she 

reply briefly. What she says in explanation 
follows “Housekeeper’s” letter—a succinct 
statement of the tragedy of service. 


one 


Eprror COLLIER’S: 

Sir—I have read with much interest the 
article in your issue of November 26, en- 
titled “ ‘Living In’ in a Hotel’’—all about 
the hardships of twenty-four laundry girls 
in a fashionable hotel in New York. It is 
a pitiful tale, calculated to arouse one’s 


| sympathies to the extent of exterminating 


that fashionable hotel were it possible. 
But there is just one thing I would like 
to have made clear: Why do those girls 
prefer that kind of service to work as 
cooks or housemaids in private families ? 

I am a person of fair income and small 
family, and have a large convenient 
house. 1 pay my cook $6 per week, a house 
maid $5 per week. They have a comfortable, 
well-ventilated, heated room, the best of 
food, and are treated with consideration. 
And yet it is with difficulty I can get girls 
to fill the positions, and when I am so for 


and 


tunate they are rarely capable. 


Mine is not an isolated case: hundreds 
of women have the same trouble 

It can not be that the social position 
of the girls is better. I fail to see how 


much higher, socially, are girls subject to 


the guying of Boney and Jakey to those 
in domestic service. Nor can it be short 
hours, since little Margaret lamented that 
she could not get out to buy a pair of 
| shoes. Neither can it be that girls prefer 
|to work till their very bones ache in a 
room hot and steamy. 


A little light upon the whys and where- 
fores of this situation, if you will give it, 
will be appreciated by overburdened house 
keepers HouSEKEEPER 

Wheeling, West Virginia 


House and Hotel 


Moral 


New YorK 
EprItoR COLLIER’S: 
Sir—tThere are a number of reasons why 
girls prefer very hard work in laundries, 
factories, and to work as domestic 
servants. Briefly stated, they are: 
Servants’ positions differ widely in dif- 
ferent households. We all know women 
as considerate as “Housekeeper” ; we all 
know, also, women who treat their serv- 
ants like beasts of burden, working them 
hard, lodging them in stuffy cubby-holes 
under the roof, giving them only one 
chance a week to get out-of-door exercise, 
and treating them with irritability. The 
average place lies between the two extremes. 
Laundries differ; one, which seems 
to head the list and thus correspond to 


er, and a 


City, Dee. 2, 1910. 


stores 


also 


‘“Housekeeper’s” offer, lets its girls out 
at three o’clock nearly every afternoon. 


I read ‘“Housekeeper’s” letter to a 
teacher who happened to be with me, 
and by coincidence she herself had once 


worked as a domestic in three houses just 
because she was anxious to find out why 
girls so hated service. She said: 

“It is not the social stigma the girl 
dislikes; it is the solitude. How- 
ever lovely the home in which she works, 
it is not her intruder. 
You terrible it is to 
go into a your presence 
absolutely 

All day 


mistress ¢ 


Sot ial 
home She is an 
imagine how 
room and have 
ignored. 


can not 


Even if 
kitchen to 
The 
you 
If there are two 
there is the chance that the 
other one may be congenial, but usually the 
cook is older perhaps 
you will like each other, and perhaps not.” 

Dr. Oliver, in a classification by employ 
ment of a thousand cases of insanity at 
Newcastle ( England) City Asylum, finds 14.6 


in solitude. 
out to the 
talk to you, it is not companionship. 


you work 


the ymes 
work is your only common interest; 
live in different 
servants kept 


worlds 


than the housemaid; 


per cent of them domestic servants. In con- 
trast only 0.46 per cent were shop girls 
In a Preston, Lancashire, asylum report, 
26 out of 196 admissions were domestics. 
laken case by case, T do not believe that 
the domestie servant is better off than the 
laundry gir] Mary ALDEN HOPKINS. 
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that classify it among the really few 
superb svitisitebitlien : entry of nationally known, higher priced 


roominess and luxury give realization to the utmost re 
quirements in automobile comfort and quality. The 
price — $2500 — simply represents fullest quality value 
of the highest grade “Sixes” —minus extravagant profits. 





Sse 2500 | 









Model! D 11, Touring, $2000 




















The Conspicuous Automobile Value of the Year 


Model D. the 4 cyl. 50 H. P. $2000 The Kissel Kz ith j cial 3f ellipti 
N every line of design, in every detail Mode D i, he 4 cyl. § H P. $2000 rhe Ki sel Kar, with its special 34 elliptic 
Kissel Kar, although not a racing car, won _ springs of extra resiliency, liberal wheel base, 

of finish and appointment, hee Kissel the Phoenix-Los Angeles road race, the se- mild running, 
verest speed and endurance contest of the 


Kar displays the refinement and elegance vear —not only won, but broke 


powerful motor, big tires and 
double drop frame, has a roominess, luxurious 
previous comfort and riding buoyancy unsurpassed. 
rec ords by ne arly ‘ hours and beat express or . 

‘ Y 4 : I Our large, illustrated booklet describes the 


train schedule 2 hours. It defeated a big ie ee = oe 
é 17 Kissel Kar models. It is free on request. 


}] 


cars, demonstrating its reliable construction KISSEL KAR 3 TON TRUCK—5S50 H. P., 


: a , Yala ; and superior ability $3500 — has special features assuring its 
‘he : 3SE ar “S at $250¢c > sense ney : fi 

lhe 60 H. | . Kissel Kar “Six” at $25 0 1S the sensa aie 6. a, Oke eg 1p: wapeelen denmetehily aah oxtumie: 

tional value for 1911. Its pronounced aristocracy, extra oa 


$1500 Kissel Kar embraces all the classineg  1g1t1 Kissel Kar models are on exhibition in 
of design, finish and re liable construction, the leading centers of the United States by the 
characteristic of every Kissel Kar model. most reliable dealers 


, or at our own branches. 


KISSEL MOTOR CAR COMPANY, seisere:tent 
161 KISSEL AVENUE HARTFORD, WIS. 


See our exhibit at the New York and Chicago Shows 


(With Fore-Door, $100.00 extra) 





The Lowest Ultimate Cost 








TH E ULTIMATE COST of a roof is the fication Roof was used on the new, modern 
cost p/us the maintenance. fire-proof building of the Phelps Publishing 
A copper or tile roof has a high first cost and Company, at Springfield (illustration below). 
™ §6©6low maintenance cost, but the first cost is so ex- A large part of the roof has a surface of slag. 
tremely high that such roofs are not economical The walks have a surface of vitrified tile. 
Ready Roofings have a low first cost and The Barrett Specification tells how such roofs 
a high “maintenance cost on account of the should be laid to secure maximum service. 








painting that is required every year or two, and We send copies of same without charge to 
frequent renewals. any architect, engineer or owner on request, 
We are frequently told by Hi i Tin has both a Aighé first cost and a high Address our nearest office. 
men who have for years used a fy maintenance cost. BARRETT MANUFACTURING CO. 
‘ i A Barrett Specification Roof costs less than New York Chicago Philadelphia ox 
e i copper, slate or tin, and only a little more than Boston St. Louis Rae rg Cle ’ < 
In S Hone and Almond ream Bs ready roofings, while it has a record of lasting Kansas City New Orleans Se atthe 
y 5 iH twenty, thirty, even thirty-five years, without a Laat, ERG 
atter shaving that they find it especially helpful when rubbed on oye Lf Ssnds aaecialiaiie Mamiendd 
: é a B x g t ‘ or these rea- y -ublishing ¢ uilding 
the face before applying the soap. It then quickly and thoroughly sons that a Barrett Spe ~~ ain 
softens the beard even more than lather, thus reducing razor i - tS A Ds Se 
pressure and the consequent danger of too-close shaving or cutting ‘ : General Contractors 


the skin. 
When applied after shaving Hinds Honey and Almond Cream 








stops the smart at once, heals cuts or scraped skin in a day, so 
the face is ready for the next day "s shave. 4 
Hinds Honey and Almond Cream is all ready to uss ickly applied 
ithout effort. and alwavs sure t oothe and heal any ider, irritated 
urface. It is not sticky or greasy, and positively will not grow hair. It 
intiseptic,-hi io refined and entirely harml It is | in thousand 
homes by all mbet f the family for 
kin Price 50 cent leale 
rice ot it take ibstitute for t 


pI 





Write to-day for a liberal trial bottle, free on request. 
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A. S. HINDS, 12 West Stréet, Portland, Maine [] | 
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ANSWERING THESE ADVERTISEMENT LLIER’S 

















HE: saving not only of 
national, but of per- 
sonal resources 1s important, 


Your greatest resource is health and the con 
servation of your health includes the preserva- 
tron of your teeth by the regular use of 
such a dentifrice as 


RIBBON DENTALC®CREAM — 


FaaecEe MARK 





} 





Cleans— preserves— polishes dell- 
ciously and antiseptically. 


Different from other dentifrices in its delightful flavor and 
double efficiency. Not only a germ-destroyer, killmg decay-germs when 
you use it, but also so lastingly antiseptic that it keeps the mouth in 
that sweet, clean, non-acid condition that counteracts germ-growth. 


Colgate’s is the antiseptic, anti-acid cream, delicious without the 

presence of sugar, efficient without “grit,” and all that is beneficial 

without any injurious effect. The 

dentifrice which proves that a 

“‘druggy taste 1s not necessary 

to efficiency. eX 

OUT A ta 

RIBBON Gy Vee 
PLIES FLAT 
ON FHE 
BRUSH 


se tuidhes of Cream in Trial Tabe for ¢ Cent 
COLGATE & CO. (Est. 1806), Dept. W, 199 Fulton St., New York. 


Makers of the Famous Cashmere Bouquet Toilet Soap, Perfume and Talc Powder. 





